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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


FEDERAL AGENCY BUDGETS 


Bureau of Labor Statistics: Staff engaged in manpower and 
occupational outlook studies has been cut by about 45 per cent. 
This is due to slash in appropriations and to the fact that BLS 
can no longer get contracts from defense and other agencies on 
reimbursable basis. Main cut in program will be in manpower 
studies connected with defense, studies of manpower resources for 
military service and critical occupations, and studies of 
potential: manpower requirements. and supply in event of full 
mobilization. Only small program will be continued in this field. 
Occupational outlook program will suffer somewhat less. BLS plans 
to issue bulletins in several major fields, including banking, 
chemical industry, and social sciences. You can also look for 
development of tables of working life for women and bringing up 
to date earlier tables for men. There will be development of 
statistical data on employment in each occupation in all major 
industries as basis for analysis of occupational requirements. 
But, Occupational Outlook Handbook, which needs to be revised in 
light of changes in employment opportunities, won't be revised 
with funds available in fiscal year ending June, 1954. 

U. S. Employment Service: House-Senate Conference restored 
about $80,000 over recommendation of House to Bureau of Employ-— 
ment Security and about $120,000 to Veterans' Employment Service. 
For grants to states for unemployment compensation and employ— 
ment service programs, Conference recommended amount which will 
result in cutting activities generally about 7 per cent. So, 
counseling services at local public employment offices will be 
somewhat curtailed. Veterans, protected by law, will continue to 
get full service. Services to high school grads, which have been 
reaching close to one out of three seniors, can't be extended. 
Services to older workers have been reaching not more than one out 
of ten older applicants of USES, and these can't be expanded at 
this time. Research and developmental activities will probably 
be at a standstill. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: You don't have to read 
this twice. It's a fact that grants to states for vocational re- 
habilitation have been upped by $750,000 over previous fiscal year. 
However, because of higher costs, this won't lead to employment 
of any substantial numbers of new counselors in state programs. 














Salaries and expenses of central and regional offices of OVR have 
been cut from $690,000 to $655,500—a reduction of 5 per cent. 

Veterans Administration: Another surprise. There have been 
no cuts in budget for counseling services in VA imposed either by 
Congress or by the agency. 

Office of Education: Appropriation for next fiscal year is 
$2,900,000, which would seem to be $92,000 below last year. But 
$100,000 of this amount has been earmarked by Congress for carry-— 
ing out provisions of new construction law. In effect, Office of 
Education has about $200,000 less with which to do same work that 
was done last year. And last year there was no guidance office 
as such in office of Education. We have not been able to learn of 
any definite plans for guidance services for next year. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Growing Fast: According to Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
True D. Morse, future for agriculture is bright—because of popu- 
lation statistics. Every 8 seconds a consumer is born in USA and 
every 21 seconds one dies. Every 2 minutes a consumer comes to 
this country from another land ane every 17 minutes one leaves 
this country. Farmer sells 1,600 extra pounds of farm products 
each year for every new person in population. 

World's biggest training program: More than 7,800,000 ex-— 
servicemen and women have taken some form of training under GI 
Bill during past nine years. They spent total of 140,000,000 
months in training, or average of about 18 months of training per 
veteran. GI Bill helped 339,000 veterans finish grade school and 
high school, 2,200,000 to attend college, 1,400,000 to get on-—job 
training, 700,000 to train on farms, 361,000 to go to business 
school, 2,250,000 to take up trades in vocational schools, 
750,000 to train in correspondence schools. So says VA. 

They're satisfied: U. S. Employment Service has made study 
of cooperative arrangements between local employment offices and 
193 high schools involving services to 11,535 seniors in 13 
states. Nine out of every 10 placed by Employment Service said 
they were satisfied with their jobs. Only about 7 out of 10 who 
obtained jobs through other means expressed such satisfaction. 
Median cost per youth served was $4.55 for 2.6 hours. This cost 
included all items in time distribution, such as applications, 
tests, counseling, order—taking, employer visits, clerical serv- 
ice, and community participation. 














SOME COMMON ELEMENTS 


in counseling 





OST ARTICLES in the literature about 
M counseling have enumerated the 
merits of one system while criticizing all the 
other systems that have been developed. 
Much time and space have been wasted 
trying to show that one system of counseling 
is better than another. It is the purpose of 
this paper to discuss the elements which ap- 
pear to be common to all systems of coun- 
seling and, therefore, the techniques which 
are essential to all counselors in their work 
with clients. 

Whether it is called rapport or “a warm, 
permissive atmosphere,” every counselor has 
to develop a counseling relationship with 
the client. Such a relationship must be 
based on mutual trust and respect between 
the counselor and the client. On the part 
of the client this involves a willingness to 
change and confidence in the counselor’s 
ability to help bring about such change. 
This willingness to change includes a knowl- 
edge that something is unsatisfactory and 
a desire to do something about it. It is 
frequently called readiness for counseling 
and is at least partially dependent on the 
amount of anxiety present in the client. 
Counseling readiness on the part of the 
client is essential before progress in counsel- 
ing can occur. Without it there is nothing 
forcing the client to work toward changing 
his behavior. 

The counseling relationship on the part 
of the counselor means acceptance of the 
client as he is and treating him as a person 
worthy of respect. The counselor must 
recognize that the client needs to do the 
things he does in order to maintain himself 
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as a person. It is a rare client who deliber- 
ately does things at odds with society; he 
does them because they are the only solu- 
tion he sees to his momentary problems. 
Therefore it is up to the counselor to help 
him arrive at a place where he is free to 
make choices more in harmony with the 
aims of society. It is up to the counselor to 
help the client develop more alternative 
solutions to his problems. This can only 
be achieved in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and respect. 

Another phase of the counselor's attempt 
to develop a relationship with the client is 
the growth of the client's capacity to solve 
his own problems. The experienced coun- 
selor readily admits that most clients are 
better able to solve a problem than would 
usually be expected. They often know more 
about their attitude toward and reaction to 
their environment than anyone else ever 
could know. This is difficult for many 
educators to accept because they are so used 
to being the best informed person in an area 
and therefore the person with the answer. 
This capacity of the client to solve his own 
problems, however, is the essence of our 
belief in democracy and is also the essence 
of a sound counseling relationship. It 
permits the client and counselor to share 
the responsibilities of the counseling inter- 
views. 

A third phase of the counseling relation- 
ship is the development of an atmosphere 
of frankness and honesty. To the client 
this is a feeling that in this interview there 
is no longer the necessity to hide from others 
or from himself. He can examine his plans, 
goals, and values in an atmosphere free 
from criticism and fear. To the counselor 
it is a recognition that these matters being 
discussed are the property of the client and 
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he is entitled to know as much about them 
as he can tolerate and use at a given time. 
The counselor hopes eventually to reflect 
or present all information needed, but he 
does this in terms of what he estimates the 
client can use constructively. The coun- 
selor tries to prevent a situation where the 
client feels so threatened he cannot func- 
tion. 

This control of threat in the interview is 
a major function of the counselor. His 
training and experience should be such 
that he can judge the amount of threat the 
client can handle and take steps to mini- 
mize this through acceptance and reflect- 
tion of client statements. The acceptance 
of client statements in a matter of fact 
manner frequently minimizes their threat 
to the client. So also the choice of the 
proper words in reflecting meaning back to 
a client or in phrasing other counselor-talk 
will minimize or increase the threat to the 
client. It is at this point that the judgment 
of the counselor greatly affects the progress 
of the case. 

These factors combine to create what is 
called the counseling relationship. They 
are based primarily upon understandings 
and attitudes of the counselor and the 
client. These in turn are communicated in 
various ways. It is this element of com- 
munication in the counseling interview 
which becomes the second major topic of 
consideration as a common element in 
counseling. 

The term “communication” is used here, 
rather than semantics, in order to empha- 


size that there are many ways of expressing 
meaning between two or more individuals. 
Communication includes not only words 
and their meaning, but posture, gestures, 
voice inflection, and facial expression. 
Unless attention is called to them, it is 
highly possible to overlook these ordinary 
ways of expressing meaning. Failure of 
typescripts and tape recordings to express 
in full what transpires in a counseling in- 
terview is caused by their inability to pre- 
sent these non-oral expressions of mean- 
ing. 

The shrug of the shoulders may say, 
“What difference does it make?” The 
crinkled nose may be saying, “I don’t like 
that kind of thing.” The relaxed position 
of the body may say, “Lean back and take 
it easy, too”; while leaning forward in a 
position of more tension may indicate, “I'm 
interested, go on and tell me more.” There 
are many ways to express meaning with 
a minimum of words. The counselor must 
not only be aware of them and use them, he 
must know how the client is interpreting 
them. This constant check on meanings 
abstracted by the client is one of the most 
difficult aspects of counseling. It is also 
one of the most necessary conditions of 
good counseling. 

This skill in communication which the 
counselor must develop is a two-way skill. 
It is one where meaning is expressed to the 
client and where the client’s meaning is 
readily understood. On an oral basis it 
requires that the counselor be a person of 
many vocabularies or vocabulary levels. 
The counselor must be able to use the 
language of his client to express meanings, 
rather than the counselor’s own vocabulary 
In the counseling interview the counselor 
must adapt to the vocabulary of the client 
as the chameleon changes color to match 
his surroundings. He must do this to make 
it easier for the client to grasp meanings 
and in order to understand what the client 
is trying to express. 
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Lindgren! points out that general seman- 
tics as a tool in counseling permits us to 
determine the life values of the client. He 
says that although we have been accustomed 
to evaluating people in terms of a norm or 
average, we must also determine how they 
depart from this norm as an individual dif- 
ference. Lindgren emphasizes that this 
combination of knowledge of the individual 
attitude of the client and of research data 
about normative behavior helps the coun- 
selor empathize with the client. This means 
that the counselor must be able to separate 
denotative or factual elements from conno- 
tative or symbolic elements in a client's 
speech. He must know that a client fre- 
quently thinks of occupations in terms of 
symbolic “signal reactions.” He notes the 
area where these emotionally charged words 
exist and avoids them in the interview. 
The counselor cannot discuss the job of 
the airline hostess in an unemotional set- 
ting with the high school junior who is just 
“dying” to have such a job. 

Thus in many ways the counselor com- 
municates to the client and interprets what 
the client conveys to the counselor. In all 
of this the main concern is with the mean- 
ings being communicated rather than the 
actual words or gestures used. This is re- 
lated to a third common element. 


The Counselor’s Knowledge about People 


This third element common to counsel- 
ing interviews is the breadth and depth 
of knowledge about people attained by the 
successful counselor. Such knowledge be- 
gins with a liking for people and for shar- 
ing experiences with them. It includes ex- 
periences in living at all walks of life. It 
means the scientific knowledge of people 
acquired through academic courses in the 
social sciences as well as the practical or 
applied knowledge acquired from group 
activity in work and play, from reading, 
movies, radio, or television. The greater 
the fund of insightful experiences with 
people the counselor has acquired, the 
more apt he is to be able to understand 


General semantics: A tool for 
Occupations, 1949, 27, 229-233. 
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the counselor. 


what a client tries to tell in the interview. 
The richer the counselor’s background in 
all walks of life, the easier and more accu- 
rately he perceives the content and mean- 
ing of what the client tries to tell him. This 
background promotes greater empathy with 
the client. It permits the counselor to look 
out on the world from the client's eyes 
without the emotional involvement of the 
client himself. As a client once said, “Our 
talking here in an interview is like reading 
two books on the same subject.” By this 
he expressed his feeling that his perception 
and that of the counselor were similar, yet 
sufficiently different that he was able to 
gain a different perspective. 

This background of training acquired by 
the counselor includes sufficient experience 
with abnormals to be able to identify ab- 
normalities encountered in counseling and 
to know whether to attempt treatment or 
to refer. It involves experience in using 
biographical data and other recorded data 
from all pertinent sources. It necessitates 
that the counselor be able to identify the 
client’s ability to evaluate himself. Is this 
client’s evaluation of self near the evalua- 
tion placed on him by society? Can the 
counselor help the client to change his 
self-appraisal? Are the client’s goals and 
values mature, self-satisfying, and socially 
acceptable? These are some of the ques- 
tions the counselor must be ready to ask 
and answer out of his background acquired 
for counseling. 

Two other techniques the counselor must 
acquire as part of his background are the 
ability to handle pauses in the interview 
and a knowledge of when and how to termi- 
nate an interview. Pauses in an interview 
can be caused by the client’s need to think 
through a phase of his problem that has 
just occurred to him. They can produce 
much valuable insight into behavior. At 
this point the counselor needs only to 
know that the client is comfortable and 
busy, then he waits for the client to break 
the pause. If, however, the client seems 
restless and ill-at-ease, it may be a sign that 
he need helps from the counselor. In this 
case it may be necessary for the counselor 
to break the pause in some fashion. 
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To say that a counselor needs to know 
when and how to terminate an interview 
sounds simple, but it is a difficult technique 
to master. The easiest way is to restrict 
all counseling interviews to a maximum of 
one class period. Thus the client knows as 
the period ends that he must leave and 
he usually takes responsibility for doing 
this. In some instances however, the client 
will be so engrossed in discussing his situa- 
tion that he loses all sense of time. Here 
the counselor will need to break in to termi- 
nate the interview. In some extreme cases 
the counselor will need to rise, grasp the 
client by the arm, and escort him to the 
door as he discusses with him matters termi- 
nating the interview. It is highly conven- 
ient to have the receptionist announce the 
next appointment as another means of 
terminating an interview. 


The Client’s Change in Feelings 


A fourth common element in the counsel- 
ing interview is the change in feelings ex- 
pressed by the client as he progresses in 
the interviews. Whether they are “voca- 
tional” interviews or “therapeutic” inter- 


views (if they can be differentiated), the 
feelings expressed at the beginning are 
usually those of confusion, uncertainty, and 


negation. As the client progresses in the 
interviews his growth is accompanied by 
an expression of feeling which changes 
from a majority of negative statements to 
those of an ambivalent nature. From a 
statement like, “I hate my mother because I 
think she is a mean woman,” to one like, 
“I don’t like the way my mother forces me 
to do things, but maybe she has to make me 
do them.” Continued growth begins to 
produce a preponderance of positive state- 
ments such as, “I can understand now how 
my mother would feel left out of the things 
my father and I do, and resent it. Probably 
we're to blame for the way she acts.” Usu- 
ally this change from negative to ambivalent 
to positive feelings expressed in the inter- 
views can be used as an indicator of the 
progress of the case when checked against 
overt changes in the behavior and in the 
appearance of the client. 

The insight which accompanies a changed 
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attitude toward his own behavior on the 
part of the client plays a part in the change 
from negative to positive statements of feel- 
ing. This insight is the broadened under- 
standing of why the client behaves in this 
fashion. He understands the reasons why 
he has been behaving in such a manner 
and usually finds that there is no longer a 
need to maintain such behavior patterns; 
or that he now knows behavior patterns 
which will accomplish the same thing in a 
manner more suitable to him at present. 
Thus his changed attitudes toward his be- 
havior will actually result in changed be- 
havior. He no longer has the need to hide 
from himself or from society, thus he can 
use all his effort in constructive work 
rather than using the majority of his effort 
to maintain an outmoded form of behavior. 
This permits him to be more efficient as a 
better adjusted person. 

A fifth common element in counseling is 
the structuring that takes place. This may 
consist of an explanation of procedures to 
be followed during aptitude testing. Such 
an explanation usually includes efforts to 
show how the counselor integrates infor- 
mation from records, personal data forms, 
interviews, and testing to present as com- 
plete a picture of the client as possible. It 
may also include a description of the pro- 
cesses whereby the client contributes to 
this pool of information. Such matters 
discussed here may involve how and when 
he reports for testing, what he does with his 
personal data form, how he makes future 
interview appointments, and so forth. 

Most structuring concerning the limita- 
tions to be observed in counseling inter- 
views is probably just as effective if it is 
implied rather than spelled out for the 
client. This will have to be governed by 
the rapidity with which the client gains in- 
sights during the interview. Some clients 
who are seriously disturbed may not gain 
insight very fast. For such persons the 
counselor may need to be quite specific 
about the procedures and limitations of the 
interview. On the other hand, such clients 
may become more disturbed at overt struc- 
turing. Actually, there is probably no need 
to be concerned over whether the structur- 





ing is overt or implied. It will have to de- 
pend on the counselor's judgment about 
how the client is being affected in each case. 
As a general rule counselors feel they are 
doing a smoother job if the structuring 
occurs as a natural outgrowth of other 
phases of the interview. 


Summary 


In summary then, this paper has con- 
sidered five elements which appear to be 
quite common in all systems of counseling. 
Enumeration of these elements is a part of 
any attempt to integrate various systems of 
counseling and develop a common body of 
counseling theory. The first common ele- 
ment is the relationship developed between 
the counselor and the client. It is based 
on an attitude of mutual respect and con- 
fidence, counseling readiness, acceptance of 
the client as a worthy person, faith in the 
client’s capacity to grow, an atmosphere of 
frankness and honesty, and minimizing the 
amount of threat in the interview. 

The second common element discussed is 
the way in which the counselor and the 
client communicate in an interview. It 
was emphasized that meanings are more 
important here than surface statements and 
that communication includes much more 


than the spoken word. This is why no 
medium except motion pictures or television 
can present a complete picture of the coun- 
seling interview. 

A third common element considered is 
the breadth and depth of knowledge which 
the counselor brings to his work. This in- 
cludes not only the tools and techniques of 
counseling learned in formal courses, but 
also the informal study of people during 
the counselor’s leisure and work activities. 

A fourth common element is the change 
in feelings and attitudes which accompanies 
the progress of a client in interviews. The 
successful counseling process is accompanied 
by a change in attitudes toward his own 
behavior on the part of the client and con- 
sequent change from expression of a pre- 
ponderance of negative feelings to a pre- 
ponderance of positive feelings. The 
amount of insight present is a useful meas- 
ure of the success of the counseling. 

The fifth ard last common element that 
was discussed leve is the structuring or the 
limits which are developed to determine 
how the counseling will proceed. 

These are the factors which seem to ap- 
pear in all systems of counseling. They 
are the elements which identify the success- 
ful counselor whether he is directive, non- 
directive, or eclectic. 


WORKSHOP ON THE APHASIC PATIENT 


Dr. Aram Glorig, Director, Audiology and Speech Correction Center, Walter 
Reed Army Hospital, announces a two-day Workshop on the Retraining and 
Rehabilitation of the Aphasic Patient. The sessions will be held on Septem- 
ber 24 and 25, 1953 in Conference Room No. |, Walter Reed Army Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. Consultants will be Jon Eisenson, Joseph M. Wepman 
and staff members. Topics include neurological and physiological aspects, 
language and communication, psychological and social effects, physical and 


occupational therapy and examining techniques. Persons interested in 

attending the session are invited to write to Dr. Reuben S. Horlick, Chief 

Clinical Psychologist, Audiology and Speech Correction Center, WRAMC, 
Washington 12, D. C. 
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School-Employment Service Cooperation 


by CHARLES E. ODELL 


N ORDER TO guide policy and budget re- 

quests of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, 1] states were asked to participate 
in 1952 in a cooperative study of school- 
employment service cooperation, using a 
common study design and format. The 
objectives of the study were: 

1. To determine the benefits to young applicants, 
employers, the Employment Service, and the 
community. 

To determine the cost of such services to the 
Employment Service. Cost factors will not 
be discussed because of space limitations. 

To determine the most effective and produc- 
tive methods of counseling, testing, and place- 
ment of new entrants into the labor market. 


This study summarizes information re- 
garding cooperation between local Employ- 
ment Service offices and 193 secondary 
schools in communities in Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Florida, Kentucky, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Washington, and Wisconsin, in- 
volving services to 11,535 out of a total 
senior population of 29,029. In addition to 
these studies initiated at the request of the 
Bureau, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin ex- 
tended similar studies statewide. These 
statewide studies involved services to an ad- 
ditional 46,294 seniors. The services and 
results reported in the tables for Florida, 
New York, and North Dakota were for 
graduates in the high school class of June, 
1950-1951. The information from the 
other states is for graduates of the June, 
1952, high school class. 

We asked each locality to follow up the 
entire group of seniors who were actually 
served by the local office or, if that were not 
possible, to use a random or other repre- 
sentative sample. In practice, most of the 
localities followed up all those served. This 


CHarirs FE. Oprut is Chief of Employment Coun- 
seling, Selective Placement, and Testing, United 
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was done in some instances with the co- 
operation of the schools, but ordinarily by 
the local office itself, using a form letter and 
following through where no response was 
obtained with additional mailings and tele 
phone calls. The response secured in this 
was rather complete, the median being ove: 
80 per cent of the inquiries. It was lowest 
where the numbers were greatest, as in 
Pennsylvania, which followed up more than 
5,000 students in the city of Philadelphia. 
In addition to the excellent response se 
cured, there is another reason for believing 
that the data were not significantly skewed 
by those who were most satisfied with 
the service—the response was about as high 
(in some cases greater) from those who had 
secured employment through their own ef 
forts as from those whom the offices had 
placed. 

In some localities a fairly large propor- 
tion indicated that they were not employed 
and were not seeking work. Presumably, 
these should not have been brought into 
the program in the first place. This group 
amounted to about 2,500, or about one 
fourth of those served, and took staff time 
that could have been used more produc- 
tively for those who were actually entering 
the labor market. The follow-up letters 
which were sent varied slightly, but in each 
case included items similar to the follow 
ing: 

Are you employed now? 

How did you get your present job? 

Are you satisfied with the services provided 
to you by the local office of your public 
employment service? 

Do you find your present work to be the kind 
you like and can do satisfactorily? 


One of the most significant results in 





A SURVEY OF ELEVEN STATES 








which we were interested was the success in 
placing those students who became active 
job seekers. 


TABLE 1 


Seniors Placed by Employment Service as a Per- 
centage of Those Who Become Active Job 
Seekers 





85.86 

. 61.38 

~. 55.55 
.. 53.31 
.- 52.78 
.. 51.89 
.. 49.03 
. 46.56 

.. 45.91 
. 12.30 


North Dakota 
New York 
Kentucky 
Washington .... 
Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania .. 
North Carolina ... 
Alabama 


G'.0 ; 
Over-all State Returns 


Wisconsin . 44.06 


Pemmoylvamla: ......cccccsccessscces saan 





The median ratio, as shown in TABLE I, 
of those placed in employment from among 
those who became active job seekers is 52 
per cent. A percentage range of 46-56 
placed of those who became active job 
seekers would include 7 out of 10 states, 
leaving Ohio at one extreme with 12.30 per 
cent and North Dakota at the other ex- 
treme with 85.85 per cent. In Ohio, a 
major strike was in process at time of gradu- 
ation. Also, Ohio's figures for the number 
reporting to the local office have a meaning 
different from other states, since applica- 
tions were not taken in all these cases. 
Ohio’s proportion placed to applications is 
over 30 per cent. 


Benefits in Terms of Job Adjustment 
and Satisfaction 


Perhaps the most satisfying result indi- 
cated by follow-up of those served is the 
conclusion that the services provided grad- 
uates result in considerable job satisfaction. 
This is particularly true where graduates 
received the full range of local office serv- 
ices, including placement. Measures of job 
adjustment were obtained in two wavs: 


1. The counselor’s estimate of job suitability 
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based on the relationship of the placement to 
the vocational plan; 

The young person’s estimate of job satisfac- 
tion based on his own reaction to the job in 
which he was placed. 


TABLE 2 indicates that, according to the 
counselors’ estimates of suitability of em- 
ployment, as defined above, the median dif- 
ference between those who received some 
service from the local office, such as testing 
or application taking, and those who re- 
ceived complete service, including place- 
ment, was 24 percentage points. At least 
84 per cent of those placed by the Employ- 
ment Service were “suitably placed,” while 
the extent of suitability for those who ob- 
tained jobs through means other than the 
local office ranged from 47 to 86 per cent. 
We may conclude from this that about two- 
thirds of these young people will be satisfied 
with jobs they obtained after receiving some 
part of the services of the local offices, but 
that this may be raised by 24 out of each 100 
employed if they have the advantage of 
complete testing, counseling, and placement 
services. 


TABLE 2 


Counselors’ Estimates of the Suitability of Em- 
ployment in Terms of the Vocational Goal Estab- 
lished 
Employed 
Placed Suitably 
Suitably by through 
Employment Other than Per Cent 
Service Local Office Difference 


+44 
+36 





State 





91.47 
84.75 


47.30 
48.61 


Pennsylvania 
Florida 
North 
Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Alabama 
New York 
North 
Carolina 
Kentucky 
Washington 
Arizona 


57.14 
61.19 
73.65 
76.81 


88.24 
87.93 
97.24 
95.77 


+31 
+26 
+24 
+19 


94.11 
90.00 
93.22 
INA 


80.85 
78.95 
86.39 
INA 


+13 
+11 
+7 





Although the difference in extent of satis- 
faction with employment indicated by stu- 
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dent opinion, as shown in TaBLe 3, is not 
as great as by counselors’ estimates, it never- 
theless amounts to an average of about 9 
satisfied workers out of every 10 placed by 
the Employment Service, as compared to 7 
satisfied out of every 10 who obtained jobs 
through other means. The median differ- 
ence in this case is about 18 percentage 
points. 


TABLE 3 


Young Peoples’ Own Expressions of Their Satis- 
faction with Their own Employment 





Employed 
Satis- 
Satisfactorily factorily 
Placed by _ through 
Employment Other than 
Service Local Office 


Per Cent 


State Difference 





North 
Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania 
Kentucky 
New York 
North 
Carolina 
Alabama 
Washington 
Florida 
Arizona 


50.00 
60.61 
60.59 
63.16 
70.37 


100.00 
90.38 
82.41 
83.33 
88.11 


66.60 
87.22 
88.65 
89.74 
INA 


87.50 
97.87 
84.18 
80.00 
58.19 





Since funds for such purposes are limited, 
local offices cannot serve all schools which 
would wish to avail themselves of these serv- 
ices, nor all students who could benefit by 


testing, counseling, or placement. The 
study shows that services should be extended 
first to those schools which understand our 
over-all objectives fully and to those seniors 
who are planning to seek full-time work 
and preferably will be using the placement 
facilities to find suitable work. These cri- 
teria do not reflect on the validity of the 
position of those who would like to see 
services available before the senior year or 
to help students anticipating entrance into 
collegiate training to define or verify their 
ultimate vocational objective; they are 
merely practical limits arising out of budg- 
etary limits. 
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One major objective of the recommenda- 
tions which follow is to increase the propor- 
tion of those served who are eventually 
placed by the employment service. This 
ratio may be improved in two ways: (1) by 
careful screening, before time-consuming 
services are provided, to identify those who 
will be seeking emploment through the 
local office; and (2) by placing more of 
those students who are available for full- 
time employment. Discussion of sugges- 
tions for improvement along these lines fol- 
lows in the order in which the sequence of 
procedures normally takes place. 


Screening 


In the communities surveyed the median 
proportion of the seniors for whom some 
service was performed was 47.87 per cent, 
the upper extreme being 68 per cent. 
There is evidence that a rather careful job 
of “screening out” those who were going on 
to college or who did not plan to enter the 
labor market upon graduating from s-hool 
was done in most states. Nine out of the 
eleven states reporting, including the states 
which were less selective, used some type of 
screening form. In most states the schools 
assisted in the screening process and made 
recommendations concerning individuals to 
be included in the program. 

It is interesting to note that New York, 
which carefully selected for service about a 
third of the graduates, on follow-up dis- 
covered that only 12 per cent of those they 
served were not employed, and among these 
only 1 per cent were seeking full-time em- 
ployment. In a later follow-up New York 
discovered that of those placed by the New 
York State Employment Service, 63 per cent 
were still employed, after a period of over 
one year, by the firms in which they had 
originally been placed. An additional 15 
per cent had left the firm in which they 
were placed but were working in the same 
kinds of jobs in other firms. Considering 
the fact that 12.5 per cent withdrew from 
the labor market during this period, this 
meant that 78 per cent out of the 87.5 per 
cent who remained in the labor market 
were still employed in jobs to which they 
were referred by the New York State Em- 





ployment Yervice or in jobs in the same oc- 
cupational fields. Ninety per cent of those 
placed by the New York State Employment 
Service expressed satisfaction with their 
jobs as compared with 70 per cent of those 
who obtained their jobs through other 
sources. 

It would seem, therefore, that careful 
screening is an important factor in an efh- 
cient and useful service to applicants. It 
a local office is serving 50 per cent or more 
of the local graduates, it should carefully 
examine the composition of the group 
selected to determine that only those for 
whom an effective employment counseling 
and placement service can be provided are 
being included in the program. 

Screening seems to be most effective in 
eliminating those who will not be seeking 
complete service from the local office when: 
(1) the students have been addressed in a 
group or groups and informed of the pur- 
poses and total services of the local oftice 
program and not merely one phase such as 
testing or counseling; (2) a screening form 
is used which includes specific questions 
concerning college plans, definite job prom- 
ises or commitments, expectations of staying 
at home or working on the farm; (3) review 
is made of these forms by the employment 
service counselor with the teachers who are 
best acquainted with the student. The sur- 
vey showed that screening by the school 
alone is not ordinarily effective in reducing 
the number who will be tested and coun- 
seled. 


Testing 


The General Aptitude Test Battery has 
proved to be a useful and popular counsel- 
ing tool. However, the states which have 
had the most generally successful school pro- 
grams from the points of view of high 
placement and low unemployment ratios 
have been the states which have been most 
selective in using the GATB. This experi- 
ence supports the general policy position 
that the tests be given only to those young 
people who are going to be entering the 
labor market in the foreseeable future and 
who have not made a definite vocational 
choice. In a few states, as a selling point, 
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or because the schools strongly urged it, the 
local offices appear to have tested all seniors 
they served. In these states, some high 
school graduates who had made a definite 
choice and had taken specific training, such 
as for stenography and typing, were given 
the GATB. While other abilities may have 
emerged and been brought to the attention 
of the young people as a result of such test- 
ing, it might have been more efficient to 
confine the GATB to those seniors who were 
not occupationally set and to use profi- 
ciency tests or specific selection test batteries 
with the others if appropriate. GATB 
testing is time-consuming and costly and 
should be reserved for those who have no 
plans or who have conflicting plans. 

In most states the tests are administered 
by empioyment service personnel working 
in the schools. In many cases the school 
staff assisted with the administration or 
scoring of the tests. Obviously, such assist- 
ance saves the office time and should be one 
criterion sought in considering extension of 
the program to new schools. 

The comments of young people in re- 
sponse to follow-up indicate the necessity 
of explaining carefully to them exactly what 
the tests do and do not measure, the need 
for considering factors other than aptitudes, 
and of recognizing that, while the GATB 
is related to more jobs than any other avail- 
able battery, its occupational coverage is 
still limited. For example, here are several 
typical criticisms: 


“You told me what I was capable of doing. You 
should also tell me what fields offer most oppor- 
tunity for advancement and which fields need 
people more than others.” 

“Give each student a chance to express himself 
and to let you know personally what they think 
they would like to become.” 


Employment Counseling 


The gaps in the program, which some of 
the remarks of young people pinpointed, 
are those involving the relationship of test 
results to other traits and, further, the re- 
lating of these characteristics of each indi- 
vidual student to employment outlets. This 
is a service that is provided through indi- 
vidual employment counseling. Where 
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counseling is omitted or superficially per- 
formed, this vital connection between in- 
terests, aptitudes, personal traits, and the 
individual as a whole, and employment is 
distorted or completely lost. In most cases 
young people have given little thought to 
vocational planning prior to their talk with 
the Employment Service staff. ‘Therefore, 
the aim should be to help each person 
served to choose a suitable field if he has 
not already done so, and to find work which 
is in line with that choice. These young 
people express gratitude for a service which 
has started them thinking. Of course, we 
need to do more than “start them think- 
ing.” The choice of a vocational objective 
and a plan toward this objective is a vital 
service and must often precede sound place- 
ment in employment. Where this does not 
occur, there is no reason to expect that 
placement will be any more satisfactory than 
if tests had never been administered. 

In counseling graduates in most of the 
selected communities, the employment serv- 
ice counselors had available information 
from school records. Conferences were held 


by employment service counselors with 


school counselors or teachers regarding in- 
dividual young people. The USES Interest 
Check List or the Kuder Preference Record 
was used in at least 7 of the 12 states re- 
porting. Information from these interest 
inventories and school records was weighed 
together with GATB results and provided 
a valuable starting point for a discussion of 
individual plans. 


While the placement results in most com 
munities were fairly high, it remains tru 
that in a number of localities more students 
found jobs for themselves than were placed 
through the Employment Service. Whil 
this is not necessarily undesirable, it does 
indicate a need for reviewing the placement 
effectiveness of the local offices. Some stu- 
dents will obtain better and more suitable 
jobs through their parents or other personal 
connections than the Employment Service 
could furnish. On the other hand, these 
studies do establish that, for the most part, 
where complete service up to and including 
placement is provided by the Employment 
Service, satisfactory job adjustment tends 
to be markedly more frequent. 

It seems clear that the local office cannot 
wait until the end of the school term to un- 
dertake efforts to provide employment op- 
portunities to high school seniors. This 
calls for planning and action designed to 
acquaint employers and training agencies 
such as Apprenticeship Councils with the 
qualifications of young people in advance 
of school leaving; for specific job develop- 
ment efforts through telephone, mail, and 
personal visits; and for presentations to stu 
dents, teachers, and school counselors of th« 
results of previous experience. The latter 
type of information comes only as a result 
of extensive follow-up which not only de- 
termines placement outcomes by occupa- 
tion and industry, but which also evaluates 
individually and collectively the benefits de 
rived from school-employment service co 
operation. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


It is predicted that in 1970 one-fourth of the population will be people over 65. 
The happiness of their lives may greatly depend on the resources they have 


within themselves for a rich and useful life. 


In a world of movies, television, and 


radio, it becomes increasingly difficult for children to learn to develop their own 
forms of recreation. Yet in the school-age years is the time to discover their 


hidden talents and develop them. 


From this angle extended school programs 


are especially significant.—''Planning Better Extended School Programs” in 
March School Life. 
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Do APTITUDES Support INTERESTS¢ 


HE COMPILATION of data for this report 
5 fe prompted by the frequency with 
which clients who have taken interest in- 
ventories in high school or college have 
confused positive preferences on interest 
form with aptitudes. Such clients have 
frequently stated that they have taken an 
aptitude test at school and report, for ex- 
ample, that they have been advised to go 
into sales because they have persuasive apti- 
tude. Inquiry reveals that the aptitude test 
is an interest inventory, more often than 
not the Kuder Preference Record. The 
fact that it is frequently necessary to clear 
up confusion between interest and aptitude 
with clients suggested that it would be perti- 
nent to present additional objective data 
in the interests of further clarification of 
this point. 

Further, since interest trends reflected on 
different interest forms are not always in 
agreement, data are herein presented to 
emphasize the point that sufficient analysis 
of interests is advisable to confirm consistent 
trends. 

The study includes: (1) a comparison of 
arithmetical and linguistic ability with 
clerical aptitude for numerical and verbal 
content; (2) a comparison of arithmetical 
ability, linguistic ability, and clerical apti- 
tude with computational and clerical inter- 
est as reflected on the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord and the Brainard Occupational Prefer- 
ence Inventory; (3) the relationship between 
computational preferences and accounting 
interest, respectively, on the Kuder and 
Brainard forms and the relationship be- 
tween clerical interest on the two forms; 
and (4) since personality trends may be a 
significant factor in determining occupa- 
tional preferences, the comparison between 
self-sufficiency and dominance as reflected 
by the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
and clerical preferences on the Kuder. 

Aptitude measures include: the Ameri- 
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can Council Psychological Examination 
combined scores for the two arithmetical 
tests, omitting the figure analogies; the 
total L score; the separate scores for num- 
ber and name comparison in the Minne- 
sota Clerical Aptitude Test. 

Since both arithmetical ability and cleri- 
cal aptitude for numbers are essential for 
such activities as accounting or statistics, 
and since both linguistic ability and cleri- 
cal aptitude for verbal content are essen- 
tial for such activities as stenography, copy 
reading, or copy revision, the relationships 
between these abilities were determined. 

Subjects used have been male clients of 
the Psychological Service Center 18 years of 
age and older. Separate tabulations were 
first made for the age group (18-25) and for 
the men above these ages. The correlations 
for the two groups are in such close agree- 
ment that the results were combined for 
this report. 

The clients of the Center are a selected 
group in that analyses have shown the 
median of this group to be well above the 
average for college students on the ACE. 
It is therefore significant that the scores 
(TABLE |) in the separate aptitude, inter- 
est, and personality measures scatter over 
practically the entire score and percentile 
ranges. 

Results are presented (TABLE 2) for the 
ACE and Minnesota Clerical Tests for 257 
men. ‘There is a positive relationship be- 
tween arithmetical ability and facility for 
number detail, r = 0.41, and between lin- 
guistic ability and facility for verbal detail, 
r= 0.51. In neither case are the relation- 
ships sufficiently close to estimate one ability 
from the other. Estimates are even less 
justifiable with respect to arithmetical 
ability and clerical facility for verbal con- 
tent, and with respect to linguistic ability 
and clerical facility for number content. 
The closest relationships found are between 
the two parts of the clerical aptitude test, 

—= 0.66 and the combined arithmetical tests 
of the ACE and the L score, r = 0.53. These 
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TABLE 1 


Instruments and Ranges of Distributions 





Measure 
Used 


Instrument Scores 


Range of 


Norm 
Used 


Percentile 
Range 





ACE 
Arith. Sum of 2 scores 
4 Total score 
Minn. 
Nos. 
Names 
Kuder 
Comp. 
Cler. 
Brainard 
Acct. 
Cler. 
Bernreuter 
D Percentiles 
S Percentiles 


6-52 


Score 


Score 


Score 
Score 


Score 
Score 





latter correlations do not preclude signifi- 
cant individual differences. In this group 
are men whose percentiles on the number 
and names comparison sections of the 
Minnesota Clerical Test range from the 8th 
to the 95th, and from the 71st to the 23rd, 
respectively. The ACE Q and L percentiles 
show extremes from the 2nd to the 94th, and 
from the 99th to the 65th, respectively, with 
corresponding discrepancies between the 
combined arithmetic score used in this 
study and the L score. 

We turn now to the consideration of 
the relations between the above abilities 
and computational and clerical interests as 
reflected in the Kuder Preference Record 
and the Brainard Occupational Preference 
Inventory, using the score for accounting as 
an indication of computational interest on 
the latter. 

These correlations (TABLE 3) are baséd 
upon groups of different sizes, the numbers 
of which are indicated in the footnotes. 
The correlations present striking evidence 
that related supporting aptitudes cannot be 
assumed, but must be confirmed before 
strong interests can provide a basis for edu- 
cational and vocational decisions. The 


40-124 


nae Coll. fresh. 
9-994 Coll. fresh. 
Male cler. 
Male cler. 


<1-99+4 
<1-994 


Adult male 
Adult male 


18-994 
<1-9+ 


Adult 
Adult 


Adult male 


<1-99+ 
<1-994 





TABLE 2 


Correlation Coefficients, ACE and Minnesota 
Clerical Test 


N = 257 Males 





Minn. 
Names 


Minn. 
Nos. 


ACE 
L Score 





0.38 
0.51 
0.66 


0.41 
0.28 


ACE Arith. 0.53 
ACE L Score 


Minn. Nos. 





highest correlations of 0.26 between Kuder 
computational preferences and ACE arith- 
metic, of 0.23 between Brainard accounting 
interest and clerical aptitude for numbers, 
and of 0.20 between Brainard clerical in- 
terest and clerical aptitude for numbers 
should provide strong caution against as- 
suming aptitudes from interests. The negli- 
gible or negative relationship of Kuder 
clerical preferences with arithmetical ability 
and clerical aptitude for numbers, and of 
Brainard accounting and clerical interest 
with arithmetic ability indicate that coin 
flipping would be equally valuable as a basis 
for estimating these relationships. The 
Kuder manual also includes data relative to 
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TABLE 3 


Correlation Coefficients, Interests and Abilities 





Kuder 
Cler. 


Kuder 
Comp. 


Kuder Comp. 
Kuder Cler. 

Brainard Acct. 
Brainard Cler. 


0.47* 


120 cases. 185 cases. 


* 257 cases. 
correlations between interests and aptitudes. 
Statements in both the manual and the 
profile sheet emphasize the desirability of 
including measures of ability in conjunction 
with the use of the Preference Profile. 
The Kuder estimate of computational 
preferences and the Brainard estimate of 
accounting interest tap the same interest in 
appreciable degree, r = 0.50. This is a 
significant finding in view of the fact that 
the Brainard score is based upon only 5 
items, each of which has five possible scores, 
while the Kuder score is apparently based 
upon 84 items. Of these items, however, 


only 29 are mathematical in nature, and 


only these 29 items determine the computa- 
tional preference score. An individual who 
prefers all 29 items is above the 99th per- 
centile for computational preferences. An 
individual who prefers one of these 29 items 
must indicate one of the other two items in 
each of the groups which contains one of 
these mathematical items as being least 
liked. Whichever of the two remaining 
items he indicates as being least liked adds 
one point to the score which determines his 
profile rank for computational preferences. 
This appears superficially to be a case of 
disliked items contributing equal weight 
with liked items to the preference score. 
This, however, is not the case. The proce- 
dure followed is merely a device for con- 
tributing a double weight to each preferred 
mathematical item. 

Reference to Taste 3 shows that the 
Kuder computational and clerical prefer- 
ence scores have more in common, r = 0.47, 
than do the Brainard accounting and cleri- 
cal scores, r = 0.35. Analysis of the items 
significant for computational and clerical 
preferences on the Kuder reveals the 
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Minn. 
Nos. 


ACE 
Arith. 
0.26* 
—0.10* 
—0.09% 
—0.06t 


Brainard 
Cler. 


Brainard 
Acct. 
0.11" 
0.01* 
0.237 


0.508 cae 
0.21% 
0.35t 


interesting fact that the common element 
in the two is due in only minor degree to 
overlapping of most liked items. Only 
seven items are keyed for both the compu- 
tational and the clerical scales. 

There are 153 items which apparently 
contribute to the Kuder clerical score. Of 
these, 58 are most liked items, of which 17 
are items related to number detail, and 26 
are items related to verbal detail, with 15 
items related principally to phases of office 
practice. The remaining 95 items are least 
liked items. If an individual selects any 
10 of the 58 most liked items he is at the 
90th percentile for clerical preference. 

Each time an individual designates one 
of these 58 items as preferred he must indi- 
cate another item in the group of three as 
least liked. Whichever of the two remain- 
ing items is so designated adds one point 
to his score, again a device for giving double 
weight to the preferred item. The interpre- 
ter of scores should be aware of the fact 
that preferred items contributing to profile 
scores on the Kuder are doubly weighted 
and that the least preferred items con- 
tribute to the score only in that they pro- 
vide the device for accomplishing this. 

The study was carried a step further to 
point up the desirability of evaluating per- 
sonality trends in relation to interest trends. 

Occupations such as accounting and cleri- 
cal work tend to be more congenial to 
individuals who are disinclined to exert 
social initiative and who are indecisive or 
insecure to the extent that they prefer to 
deal with factual or concrete materials. Ex- 
perience with clients tends to confirm this 
trend. It is confirmed in the correlations 
found between Kuder clerical preference 
scores of adult men and their percentiles for 
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self-sufficiency, r = —0.24, and social domi- 
nance, r = —0.19, on the Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory. 

In summary, results have been presented 
which emphasize the necessity of weighing 
interest preferences in relation to evidence 
of related aptitudes in counseling clients. 
For illustrative purposes the report is con- 
fined to computational and clerical inter- 
ests and related aptitudes. 

Further, differences in designated inter- 
ests on different interest forms have been 
presented to indicate the desirability of 
confirming interest trends from different 
sources. 
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HOW CULTURE NARROWS 


The very way people live, the culture that nurtures them, are shot through 
with forces that tend to narrow their lives. If we examine almost any section 
of our culture, we see restricting and narrowing influences at work. The 
hundreds of prejudices that people harbor; occupational specialization that 
tends to isolate; widespread discrepancies in values and in religious orienta- 


tion; crime; delinquency; distrust; the approach to art, literature, and music 

that either develops the snobbish aesthete or leads to boredom; the condi- 

tions underlying anxiety—all these take their toll of human personality by 

pressing it into restricting confines. Study of these forces constitutes part of 

the elaborate method needed to improve teaching.—Clyde E. Curran in 
February School Review. 


SUCCESS VS. HAPPINESS 


Modern society, in spite of all the emphasis it puts upon happiness, individuality. 
and self-interest, has taught man to feel that not his happiness (or if we were to 
use a theological term, his salvation) is the aim of life, but the fulfillment of his 
duty to work, or his success. Money, prestige, and power have become his 
incentives and ends. He acts under the illusion that his actions benefit his self- 
interest, though he actually serves everything else but the interests of his real self. 
Everything is important to him except his life and the art of living. He is for 
everything except himself.—Erich Fromm, Man for Himself. 
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The Changing Geography 


OF AMERICAN JOBS’ 


NE OF THE MOST important factors— 
and one of the most difficult to 


assess—in the field of occupational informa- 
tion and outlook centers about the changes 
in the location of jobs in the U.S. Millions 
of new as well as more experienced workers 
and their families have moved from place 
to place during the past dozen odd years, 
many of them in response to the shifting 
geographical patterns of employment in 
this country... Geographic mobility, of 
course, is a prime characteristic of the career 
patterns of professional, technical, and 
skilled personnel,? and the past decade of 
high levels of economic activity and em- 
ployment has also witnessed large-scale 
movements among such groups as the cleri- 
cal and semi-skilled. Knowledge of the 


differential ebb and flow of industry, busi- 
ness, and commerce among the different 
parts of the nation therefore becomes a 


matter of first-rate importance in any pro- 
gram of occupational information and out- 
look as well as job placement. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has re- 
cently issued data on employment for each 
state by major industry, by year, for the 
period 1939 through 1952 which show the 
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*A more detailed paper on this subject will 
ged in the forthcoming volume on Manpower in 
the United States to be published by Harpers for 
the Industrial Relations Research Association. 

*Cf. Shryock, Henry S., “Redistribution of Popu- 
lation: 1940 to 1950,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, December, 1951, for a pic- 
ture of the size and direction of this movement. 

*C£., e.g., U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulle- 
tin 1121, “Occupational Mobility of Scientists,” 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953, 
especially pp. 45-53. 


changing geography of American jobs.’ 
This material which, incidentally, is also 
available on a current basis each month, 
represents a large and detailed fund of 
information which the counselor can ex- 
amine for his particular state or region in 
the context of over-all national trends. 
This article will confine itself to an ex- 
amination and report on some of the over- 
all trends shown by the data. 

1. Between 1939 and 1952 the number 
of wage and salary workers in the non-farm 
sector of our econo;y increased by almost 
60 per cent, from about 30 millions in 1939 
to 48 millions in 1952. Needless to say 
under such conditions every state and re- 
gion increased its employment. However, 
the differential rates of growth among the 
states were striking and represent a major 
clue to the changing geographical job struc- 
ture inthe U.S. (See TABLE.) 

The major areas of employment increase 
can be visualized best by drawing a line 
beginning in the state of Washington and 
continuing along the coast through the 
West, across the Southwest and Gulf and up 
the South Atlantic states. This great semi- 
circle of states rimming the border of the 
U. S. experienced expansions in employ- 
ment, some of which were almost double the 
national average. Particularly significant 
were the increases in California and Texas, 
which not only more than doubled their 
employment over this comparatively short 
span of years, but which together now ac- 
count for about 6 million, or 1 out of every 
8 non-farm jobs in the nation. 


*U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment 
and Payrolls, April, 1953, (Annual Supplement 
Issue). Available from Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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TABLE 
Non-agricultural Employment in the United States, By State and Region, 1939-1952 





—Employment —, Per Cent 
1939 1952 Increase 
19391952 


—Employment— Per Cent 
1939 1952 Increase 


State and Region (000) 1939-1952 


State and Region (000) 








United States 30,310.9 


2,582.4 
211.6 
145.0 

74.8 

1,350.4 
241.4 
559.2 

8,094.6 


4,178.0 
1,244.3 
2,672.3 
6,866.2 


1,758.7 
813.7 
2,279.1 
1,348.1 
666.6 
2,455.6 
538.6 
427.3 
821.2 
72.5 
85.4 
217.2 
293.4 
3,604.0 
74.7 
487.3 
$28.3 


47,939.5 
$,480.0 


278.4 
170.2 
99.5 
1,781.2 
$04.7 
846.0 
11,321.0 


5,864.5 
1,789.9 
3,666.6 
10,900.” 


2,954.1 
1,345.5 
3,313.0 
2,207.9 
1,080.4 
3,841.8 


828.8 
630.2 
1,263.9 
114.2 
122.0 
341.4 
541.3 
5,989.7 


133.7 
756.3 
522.8 


58.2 


34.8 
31.6 
17.4 
33.0 
31.9 
26.2 
51.3 
39.9 


40.4 
43.8 
37.2 
58.8 
68.0 
65.4 
45.4 
63.8 
62.1 
56.5 


53.9 
47.5 
53.9 
57.5 
42.9 
57.2 
84.5 
66.2 


79.0 
55.2 


59.2 


New England 





Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 
Middle Atlantic 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

West North Central 











Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

South Atlantic 





Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 


64.7 
41.5 
61.2 
73.3 
70.5 
105.7 
66.9 
60.5 
74.1 
68.9 
58.3 
87.7 


60.2 
71.1 
60.9 
106.9 
80.6 


41.2 
63.6 
59.2 
80.4 
113.5 


878.6 
521.1 
987.3 
524.0 
873.5 
792.4 
2,400.8 


604.5 
806.7 
671.5 
318.1 


3,722.5 


314.1 
673.1 
520.1 
2,215.2 


1,431.6 


533.3 
368.3 
612.3 
302.3 
512.2 
385.3 
1,438.4 
376.7 
463.3 
397.5 
200.9 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

East South Central 





Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Mountain 





154.1 
137.3 

85.8 
412.5 
168.0 
195.9 108.0 
213.4 193.5 

64.6 86.2 
851.2 94.6 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 

Nevada 


Pacific 2,493.4 


731.3 72.4 
457.7 779 
$,662.2 102.1 


424.1 
257.3 
1,812.0 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 





Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Continuing along the border of the 
country, the two remaining coastal regions— 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
states—experienced sharply different trends. 
With the exception of Connecticut, which 
increased its employment in finance and 
insurance and where metalworking indus- 
try important in war and mobilization 
exists, every state in these regions registered 
employment gains which were significantly 
below the national average. In making 
this record since 1939, the New England 
and Middle Atlantic states were continuing 
previous trends which have consistently 
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shown them iagging behind in employment 
as well as population increase. 

In between these two extremes, the in- 
terior of the country—the East and West 
North Central regions—made employment 
gains which were just about at the national 
average. Areas in these regions with the 
major job increases since 1939 were Kansas 
with its aircraft production and such metal- 
working states as Ohio, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan. 

2. Between 1939 and 1952 the different 
major industry groups showed very sub- 
stantial differences in their rates of in- 
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crease in employment which go a long way 
toward explaining the geographical changes 
shown in the Tas.e. ‘The employment in- 
creases among the major industries during 
this period were as follows. Construction— 
120 per cent; Government—68 per cent; 
Manufacturing—61 per cent; Trade—55 per 
cent; Service—55 per cent; Transportation 
and Public Utilities—45 per cent; Finance— 
12 per cent; and Mining—7 per cent. 

The construction industry, the tradition- 
ally volatile segment of the non-farm econ- 
omy, showed by far the greatest relative em- 
ployment increase, double that of manufac- 
turing. Construction accounted for a larger 
share of non-farm workers in 1952 over 1939 
in 46 of the 48 states; it tripled during this 
period of time in 6 states, more than doubled 
in another 22 states. Some idea of the geo- 
graphic differences in rate of growth in this 
expanding industry can be shown as follows: 
construction is the only major industry divi- 
sion (except for the small mining group) in 
which California outranks New York in the 
number of workers; back in 1939 California 
had only half as many construction workers 
as did New York. 

Much the same kind of story can be told 
on differential geographical industry trends 
for the other major industries. In manufac- 
turing, which accounts for the largest single 
block of non-farm workers, these differen- 
tials were the major cause of the general 
shift of non-agricultural employment west- 
ward since 1939. Individual industry move- 
ments which cannot be detailed here played 
important roles in this movement. For ex- 
ample, in the face of a 60 per cent increase 
in manufacturing employment between 1939 
and 1952, the textile industry showed a de- 
cline of 2.5 per cent which goes a long way 
in explaining the relatively poor showing of 
the New England region. Trade, which 
continued its persistent growth during this 
period at about the national average, in- 
cluded Massachusetts with a gain since 
1939 of half the national average and 
Texas with a gain double the national 
average. The mining industries which 
showed the smallest increase of any in- 
dustry division included Texas with a gain 
of 90 per cent and Pennsylvania with a loss 
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of 20 per cent. In industry after industry, 
New England lost ground, making employ- 
ment gains which were only about half the 
national average in such important fields 
as manufacturing, transportation, and con- 
struction. But in the field of finance, it 
increased its relative share of jobs. 

3. These and many other important facts 
concerning the — geographical-industrial 
structure of American jobs can be found in 
the available detailed information already 
referred to.. One further important point, 
however, needs mentioning. The various 
factors which generated these geographical 
changes during the years since 1939 were 
about as complex and numerous as any 
practitioner or student of occupational in- 
formation and outlook has come across. 
War and mobilization with their emphasis 
on metalworking industry affected the in- 
dustrial complex of the Middle West; the 
aircraft and atomic energy programs, as 
well as the policy of strategic dispersal of 
certain installations had a major impact on 
such states as Tennessee, Kansas, California, 
and Texas; the establishment of Armed 
Forces installations affected many areas of 
the South; the development of natural re- 
sources such as oil and gas in Texas or 
hydroelectric projects in Oregon acceler- 
ated employment in certain states and re- 
gions. At the same time longer term forces 
such as technological improvements and 
differential industry growth, e.g., as in tex- 
tiles, all added their effects in causing sig- 
nificant geographical differentials. When 
all the evidence is added up it certainly 
points to the fact that the center of non- 
agricultural employment in the U. S. has 
and is moving westward. 


But a word of caution is necessary. De- 
spite all of these changes, the concentration 
of industry and commerce and the concen- 
tration of jobs remain to a very significant 
extent in the regions and states where they 
had been more than a decade ago. It is 
true that California scored a gain in manu- 
facturing (factory) jobs of more than 150 
per cent since 1939 in contrast to, say, 
Massachusetts with an increase of ony 25 
per cent. But when all is said and done 
the fact remains that one out of every three 
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factory jobs in the nation is still found in 
the 9 states of the New England and Middle 
Atlantic regions. The same is true in quite 
a different set of industries—trade and fi- 
nance. Florida’s great popularity as a re- 
sort center, the expansion of trade around 
military bases in many of the Southern and 
Western states, the emergence of Dallas and 
Los Angeles as major style centers are all 
significant examples of differential geo- 
graphical trends in trade employment. But 
this does not change the fact that 22 per 
cent of the more than 10 million jobs in 
trade are concentrated in just three states— 


New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Similarly, in the field of finance—large cen- 
ters have grown up in such places as Hous- 
ton or Los Angeles and San Francisco. But 
New York still accounts for one out of every 
five jobs in this field. 

Any assessment of the changing geo- 
graphic structure of employment must there- 
fore strike a balance between these two fac- 
tors: the continued regional and state con- 
centrations in each of the industries, tem- 
pered by the significant, yet slow, evolu- 
tionary and long-term changes in the loca- 
tion of employment in the United States. 


ACCENT THE POSITIVE 


We are now in the mood where we can rally people around their hatreds, but 

we can't rally them around their loves. For a quick fight anger is the best 

motive—but not for the long pull. Love is the lasting motive, and unless we 

can give to youth some loyalty, some sense of belonging to something bigger 

than themselves, something positive, our schoolrooms will be poisoned with 

something from which we cannot disinfect them.—Charles L. Anspach in 
January Peabody Journal of Education. 


THE CONSERVATIVE’S SUBVERSIVE 


Let us admit the case of the conservative: if we once start thinking no one can 

guarantee where we shall come out, except that many objects, ends, and 

institutions are doomed. Every thinker puts some portion of an apparently 

stable world in peril and no man can wholly predict what will emerge in its 
place.—John Dewey. 


FREE TEACHERS AND FREE SCHOOLS 


Free men cannot be taught properly by slaves. Courageous citizens cannot 
be well educated by scared hired men.—Harold Benjamin of the NEA Defense 
Commission. 
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Job Satisfaction Researches of 1952 


H. ALAN ROBINSON 


This is the eleventh in a series. It covers 
reports published in 1952, plus earlier re- 
ports which have just come to the attention 
of the author. Earlier summaries will be 
found in Job Satisfaction by Robert Hop- 
pock (Harper & Bros., 1935) and in the fol- 
lowing issues of Occupations: April, 1938; 
October, 1940; February, 1943; April, 1945; 
April, 1948; December, 1948; December, 
1949; October, 1950; May, 1951; May, 1952. 
Readers are invited to notify the author of 
researches appropriate for review in future 
articles. 


Laws CASUAL READER who prefers not to 
review all of the evidence might like to 
know that: 


Kerr, Koppelmeier, and Sullivan [/0] 
discovered a positive relationship between 
job satisfaction and high absenteeism. 

Inlow [7] found that the first two or three 
years of work were the greatest depressing 
influence on job satisfaction. 

Grove and Kerr [4] reported that one 
single factor, job insecurity, can so color 
workers’ responses to other questions in- 
volved in job satisfaction that high wages, 
good working conditions, and adequate 
supervision are given low ratings. 

Walker and Marriott [20] supported the 
conclusions drawn by many other re- 
searchers, that most workers do not find 
repetitive jobs monotonous. 

Bates [/], in a study of teacher morale, 
concluded that ‘as has been found in indus- 
try, the supervisor-worker relationship is 
most frequently the crucial factor affecting 
teachers’ (workers’) morale.” Other studies 
reviewed in this series of articles have sub- 
stantiated his conclusion both in education 
and in industry. 


H. ALAN Rosinson is Director of Reading at the 
Memorial High School, Valley Stream, New York. 
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Current Emphasis 


A number of the researches reviewed this 
year seem concerned with a definition of 
job satisfaction or the factors involved in 
the concept. Stapel [/6] pointed out that 
“. . . factors far removed from the job in 
factory, shop, office, or household . . . have 
at least as much to do with ‘job satisfaction’ 
as a satisfactory income and other job re- 
lated matters.” Inlow [7] found that job 
satisfaction seemed to be a part of a gen- 
eral pattern of the personality, interest, and 
experiences of the individuals surveyed. 
Katz [9], however, concluded that intrinsic 
job satisfaction seemed to be a function of 
the work itself. He found, in support of 
Bates [/], that satisfaction of the work group 
was more highly related to supervision than 
any other factor. 

Perhaps, as mentioned in other articles of 
this series and discussed by Haire and Gotts- 
danker [5], a part of the answer is linked 
to the way questions about job satisfaction 
are asked. Haire and Gottsdanker [5] 
seemed to feel it was “. . . quite clear that 
the relative import of the factors is to a 
large extent a function of the way he is 
questioned and the things he is thinking 
about when he answers.” 

Perhaps, as discussed by Hoppock in Job 
Satisfaction, job satisfaction may not even 
exist as an independent variable. “And if 
it does, the final definition may have to be 
made in terms of physiological chemistry. 
But whatever satisfaction is, we seem to 
derive it from a variety of circumstances.” 

The reader will find that a number of 
the books and periodicals listed in the bib- 
liography are not summarized in this article. 
Rather than devote a little attention to each 
finding, because of space limitation, the 
author has attempted to summarize those ar- 
ticles, or parts of articles, which, in his opin- 
ion, present the most significant findings. 
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Per Cent Dissatisfied 


In the six studies which dealt statistically 
with the percentage of workers judged to be 
dissatisfied with their jobs, 19 percentages 
were reported, ranging from 2 to 35 per 
cent, with a median of 9 per cent dissatis- 
fied. These studies, added to the others 
reported in the past 18 years, yield 201 per- 
centages ranging from | to 92 per cent, with 
a median of 15 per cent dissatisfied. 


Topic Investigated 


Results of the investigations reported be- 
low and listed in the bibliography suggest 
the presence or absence of relationship be- 
tween job satisfaction and the following 
topics: absenteeism [/0], adjustment [/3], 
administrative practices [/, 11, 14], age 
(1, 7, 12, 18], aptitude [14], change of job 
[12, 20], college grades [7], community [J, 
12, 20], company [9], country of origin [12], 
cultural background [/2], earnings [4, 5, 7, 
18), education [/J, JJ, 12], equipment 
[14], experience [/, 6, 7, 12, 20), family 
(7, 12], grievances [/5], group relation- 
ships [J, 4, 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 201, health 
[1], initiative [/7, 20], inspiration [12], 
security [4, 20], service in the army [12], sex 
(1, 12, 14, 17], skill level [9, 13, 20], status 
[7, 13, 20], supervision [1, 4, 5, 10], tempera- 
ment [1/2], training [6, 7, 13, 15], unions 
[75], variety [20], vocational interests [7], 
and working conditions [/, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 
14, 21). 


Summaries of Studies 


Grove and Kerr [4] investigated the atti- 
tudes of female office workers in two Chi- 
cago plants. Attitudes were measured on 
the Tear Ballot for Industry. In one of the 
firms which had declared bankruptcy all 
responses to ten specific job morale attitudes 
seemed colored by job insecurity. These 
attitudes were reduced to a level below that 
of normal expectancy even though salaries 
were exceptionally high, working condi- 
tions good and supervision adequate. Since 
the identity of the single factor, insecurity, 
was known beyond a reasonable doubt, the 
writers point out the operation of an in- 
verse halo effect. 
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Inlow [7] found that the first two or three 
years of work had the greatest depressing 
influence on job satisfaction. New workers 
were less satisfied than old; married men 
were more satisfied than single men. In 
the group surveyed, however, most workers 
were essentially satisfied with their jobs. 

Using Thurstone and Likert techniques, 
Brayfield and Rothe [2] constructed a job 
satisfaction blank consisting of eighteen 
statements to be marked “strongly agree, 
agree, undecided, disagree, strongly dis- 
agree.” The result correlated 0.92 with 
Hoppock’s Job Satisfaction Blank #5, and 
had corrected split-half reliability of 0.87 
on 231 cases compared to Hoppock’s 0.93 
on 301 cases. 


Job Adjustment in Israel 


Newman [1/2] reported the results of a 
country-wide research project into social 
and psychological factors at work in the 
adjustment of the worker to the job. The 
study, conducted by the Israel Institute of 
Applied Social Research, was concerned 
with established residents, not newcomers. 

They found that farmers, housewives, 
members of kibbutzim (collective settle- 
ments), and officials had the highest degree 
of adjustment. Only a small proportion 
of unskilled workers achieved a high degree 
of adjustment, while manual workers, skilled 
and unskilled, and business men were 
mainly not well adjusted. Intellectuals 
who changed to manual work for the first 
time were dissatisfied. 

Women, in general, were slightly better 
adjusted than men. Those workers who 
made good use of their leisure time seemed 
better adjusted to the work situation. Ad- 
justment also seemed to be related to tem- 
perament and personal relationships. 

Walker and Marriott [20] studied the 
attitudes of factory workers to different 
types of repetitive work. As reported in 
many other studies summarized in these 
articles, most of the workers were satisfied 
with their jobs. “If a job satisfies an in- 
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dividual’s needs or conforms to his demands 
then it is probably interesting; if it fails to 
do so the work may be tolerated or it may 
be monotonous.” 


Morale 


Weschler, Kahane, and Tannenbaum 
(2/] investigated the relationship between 
job satisfaction, perceived productivity, and 
perceived morale in two comparable divi- 
sions of a naval research laboratory. In the 
division directed along restrictive lines 
there was a low negative correlation be- 
tween job satisfaction and productivity as 
perceived by the work group; at the divi- 
sion level, job satisfaction tended to be more 
closely related to the productivity ratings; 
at the laboratory level a low correlation 
seemed to exist between job satisfaction 
and productivity. 

In the division with a more permissive 
atmosphere there were consistently moderate 
correlations between job satisfaction and 
productivity. ‘The relationship between 
job satisfaction and perceived morale was 
positive at all levels although job satisfac- 
tion was higher in the more permissive 
division. There were consistently moderate 
correlations between perceived productivity 
and perceived morale in both divisions. 

Kerr, Koppelmeier, and Sullivan [/0] 
made use of the Tear Ballot for Industry 
in a study of absenteeism, turnover, and 
morale. High absenteeism was unrelated 
or unexpectedly related to job satisfaction 
and turnover. Job satisfaction was higher 
in large departments, in departments char- 
acterized by high absenteeism, and in de- 
partments carrying a low proportion of 
males. Results of this study seem to be at 
variance with other investigations in this 
area. 

Bates [/] studied factors related to high 
and low morale of teaching staffs. He se- 
lected potential factors and compared them 
with the results of an attitude-type scale 
and interviews. He determined that a 
single salary schedule based on training and 
experience was related to high satisfaction. 
Consistency and justness in school policies 
on the part of administration were impor- 
tant. 


Relationships 


Hutchinson [6] investigated the voca- 
tional interest and job satisfaction of 488 
relatively inexperienced women elementary 
teachers. Each teacher completed a Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank and a Teaching 
Satisfaction Scale. A positive and reliable 
relationship between vocational interest and 
teaching satisfaction was found to exist with 
a 0.26 coefficient of correlation significant 
on the 0.01 level of confidence. “This re- 
sult compares favorably with the findings 
of both Schwebel and Kates in their corre- 
lations between vocational interest and job 
satisfaction measures of pharmacists and 
federal clerical workers, respectively.” 

Nahm [//] used an adaptation of a Hop- 
pock Job Satisfaction Blank in questioning 
the satisfaction of freshmen, juniors and 
seniors in the nursing course at Duke Uni- 
versity. The freshmen were highly enthusi- 
astic but the juniors and seniors showed 
many evidences of frustration and tension. 
Every possible effort was made to gain an 
understanding of the group needs and 
changes were made to comply with griev- 
ances. A follow-up study indicated that a 
definite relationship existed between en- 
vironmental changes and student attitudes. 

Richmond [/3] studied the relationship 
between skill and adjustment of 345 adult 
male Negro workers. He found that occu- 
pational status and group acceptance were 
important contributing factors. However, 
the ability to adjust was closely associated 
with the degree of skill and ability at work. 

Tuckman and Lorge [78] found that 128 
graduate students ranked job satisfaction 
and salary as most' important in the age 
period between 40 and 49. “The relation- 
ship between ‘salary’ and ‘job satisfaction’ 
is interesting. The 30’s are considered most 
favorable by 37 per cent for ‘job satisfac- 
tion’ but by 14 per cent for ‘salary’; the 
40’s are considered about equally favorable 
for both aspects; while the 50's are con- 
sidered most favorable by 12 per cent for 
‘job satisfaction’ but by 40 per cent for 
‘salary.. This suggests that when the in- 
dividual can still look forward to wage in- 
creases and job promotions, his job satis- 
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faction is high; whereas when he reaches the 
peak in salary and job responsibility, his 
job satisfaction is low.” 


Bibliography 


The following list includes many refer- 
ences not mentioned in the article. For the 
convenience of those who wish to read fur- 
ther on the subject, but who do not care 
to examine all of the references in the bib- 
liography, the following selections are 
listed: 


Those readers interested in an investiga- 
tion of the percentages of workers satisfied 
or dissatisfied should read [7], [71], [72], 
(16], (771, [20], and [2/]. 

Readers interested in the factors related 
to a definition of job satisfaction will profit 
by reading, [3], [5], [8], [9], 73], and [16]. 

Readers especially interested in the re- 
sults of surveys and stated reasons for satis- 
faction and dissatisfaction will want to 
read [/], [2], [3], [4], 6), [7], UJ], (21, 
(74), (76), [27], [79], and [20]. 

Those readers interested in the relation- 
ship of job satisfaction to particular vari- 
ables might read [6], [70], U1), 03], U4], 
(/9], and [2/]. 
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A PROGRAM PREPARING 
FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


“Should I start to college next fall, or should I 


enlist?” 
“What kind of a deal do I get from the Air Force 


ROTC?” 
“Why should I finish high school at all, if I'll be 


drafted before I have a chance to get started on a 
good job?” 

“What branch of the service will give me the best 
chance to learn a trade?” 


H SCHOOL youths are asking these 
typical questions about the military 
situation. They are concerned and anxious 
about military service. They are full of 
questions and often full of half-truths and 
misinformation. 

If your guidance program has not been 
modified in the last few years to help pro- 
vide information in this area, it is probable 
that you are not meeting the needs of your 
students adequately. How can students 
plan intelligently without considering the 
period of military service facing them? 
How can they decide whether or not to go 
to college, and what college they should 
attend, without some knowledge of college 
draft deferment policies, opportunities in 
Reserve Officer Training units, and other 
related information? 

Guidance workers must take the lead in 
seeing that schools provide adequate coun- 
seling in the military service field. This is 
the story of how such a program was de- 
veloped at Davenport High School, a typi- 
cal Midwestern high school with a three- 
year enrollment of slightly under 2,000. 
Many schools have developed similar pro- 
grams, but very little has been published 
concerning them. This article has been 
written in the hope that a presentation of 
the plan for providing military guidance at 
Davenport High will help others start simi- 
lar programs tailored to their own situa- 
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tions. As others provide descriptions of 
what their schools are doing to help orient 
students to the military situation, we should 
all benefit through the exchange of ideas 
and experiences. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean War 
there has been a feeling on the part of 
some members of the Davenport faculty 
that guidance was needed to help students 
to understand and to adjust their plans to 
the military situation. Student questions 
regarding the military were channeled to 
one counselor who had had considerable 
military service, but this Cid not seern to 
meet the need. Information available from 
follow-up studies of former graduates con- 
vinced the administration that our guid- 
ance program should be expanded to in- 
clude information on military service. 
When the class of 1949 was surveyed one 
year after graduation, less than 10 per cent 
of the boys were in service, but when an- 
other survey of the same class was made in 
1952, we found that about 50 per cent were 
in service or had completed their service. 
A 1952 survey of the class of 1951 showed 
that almost 25 per cent of the boys were 
already in service. 

With these facts in hand, we began to 
plan on how we might meet the apparent 
need. First, we held a brief training course 
for the 11 staff members doing counseling. 
The objective of this training was to give 
the counseling staff enough information so 
that they could provide counseling for 
those students requesting answers to indi- 
vidual problems. 

Four sessions were held, covering about 
seven hours. At one meeting the discus- 
sion centered around military personnel 
methods, such as testing, interviewing, 
classification, and training. Another ses- 
sion involved a visit of the staff to the local 
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Selective Service office. Representatives 
from local recruiting offices and reserve 
units met with the counseling staff to dis- 
cuss their particular branches. At the final 
meeting plans were made to provide mili- 
tary guidance on a group basis for all senior 
boys. 


The Program for Senior Boys 


Two counselors who had been in service 
during World War II, meeting with the 
assistant principal and selected senior stu- 
dents, worked out the series of meetings 
which are discussed below. 

Since all seniors are required to take a 
social studies course, it was decided to intro- 
duce the military guidance program through 
these classes. Each social studies teacher 
was free to present the material as he wished, 
but the general objective was to focus at- 
tention on the military and political situa- 
tion that has brought about the current 
emergency. The Coronet film, What It's 
All About, was available for all classes, and 
each teacher was provided a suggestive out- 
line, based on material in Chapter 2 of the 
booklet, You and the Draft, and in Coun- 
seling High School Students During the 
Emergency. Both boys and girls attended 
this first meeting, since the social studies 
classes are coeducational, and it was felt 
that the girls would profit from a discussion 
of the basic causes of the present military 
situation, even thought they would not be 
included in later meetings. 

The following week all the senior boys 
met together in the auditorium for one 
40-minute period. The assistant principal 
first outlined the purpose of the military 
guidance program. One of the counselors 
talked briefly on why boys were being 
drafted. The high point of this meeting 
was a talk on what can be gained from 


*Wm. S. Vincent and James Russell. Chicago: 


Science Research Associates, 1952. 
*Leonard M. Miller. Washington: Federal Se- 
curity Agency, 1952. 


service, presented by a boy who had left 
school in the tenth grade, spent four years 
in service, and was now enrolled in school 
again. Each boy was then given a copy of 
the schedule of proposed meetings. 

It was felt that information on Selective 
Service was so important that it should be 
given to all senior boys, and that it could 
best be given to fairly small groups. ‘There- 
fore, all boys were excused from one social 
studies class to attend a meeting dealing 
with draft regulations. Counselors pre- 
sented the information and showed copies 
of the various registration cards and selec- 
tive Service questionnaire. Half of the 
period was reserved for the many questions 
raised by the boys. 

All of the remaining meetings were sched- 
uled once a week on a voluntary basis. 
Each program was repeated during five 
different periods, so that boys could attend 
during one of their study halls. While 
primarily for seniors, these meetings were 
also open to junior boys, and sophomore 
boys could attend by special permissioa. 

The first of the voluntary meetings, “Mili- 
tary Service and Your Future,” was aimed 
at showing the importance of planning for 
military service. Another objective was to 
show that time spent in service would not 
be wasted, but could become an important 
part of their training for the future. The 
meeting was opened by a brief introduction 
by one of the counselors. This was followed 
by a 10-minute movie, Your Plans, one of 
the Coronet series. Following the film there 
was a discussion of the vocational training 
that might be secured in the service and the 
Career Handbooks were discussed.* 

“College and the Armed Forces” was the 
subject of the next meeting. The objective 
of this meeting was to acquaint those 
students considering college with the possi- 
bilities of ROTC training, with the Navy 
and Marine Corps program of officer train- 


*The Army, Air Force, and Navy have all pub- 
lished Career Handbooks that are very useful in 
military counseling. 
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ing at summer camps, and with the present 
draft deferment policies for college stu- 
dents. A representative of one of the 
ROTC programs from a near-by college 
provided firsthand information. 

The next meeting, “What Happens When 
You Enter Service,” was designed to take 
some of the mystery out of what happens 
during the first days and months of mili- 
tary service. The Navy film, The Right 
Man in the Right Job, was shown; it gives 
an excellent presentation of military per- 
sonnel procedures emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the testing program and classifica- 
tion interviews. What happens during 
basic training, and why, was discussed by 
the commanding officer of the high school 
ROTC program. 


Educational Opportunities in Service 


The various educational opportunities 
in service, including service schools and 
correspondence work available through 
USAFI, provided the topic for the next 
meeting. This meeting also provided the 
opportunity to discuss with students the 
General Educational Development exami- 
nations which are often held up by military 
personnel as the easy way to a high school 
diploma. At Davenport High School GED 
cxaminations give credit only to veterans in 
service prior to 1946, and students were in- 
formed that it is almost impossible to com- 
plete the requirements for a diploma if one 
lacks more than four credits when leaving 
high school. 

The next three meetings were devoted to 
providing information on the Army, Air 
Force, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard and 
their reserve components. Comparative ad- 
vantages of enlistment over being drafted, 
rates of pay, chances of advancement, pen- 
sions, and similar topics were discussed. 
At the first of these meetings the local 
Army Recruiting Office and a representa- 
tive of the National Guard were present to 
provide information and answer questions. 
At the next meeting Navy and Marine Re- 
cruiting Officers and a representative of 
local Navy and Marine reserve units 
handled the presentation. The final meet- 
ing in this group was handled by repre- 
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sentatives from the local Air Force Recruit- 
ing Office. 

The final meeting in the series dealt with 
the problem of moral standards in service. 
A Coronet film, Getting Ready Morally, 
was shown to introduce the topic. Chap- 
lains from a local Naval Reserve unit were 
secured to present further information on 
the subject. 

Since only 40 minutes were available for 
each session of the meetings outlined above, 
a special series of films on related subjects 
was shown during the last half of the two 
lunch periods. These were first scheduled 
two days before the regular meetings, but 
later were shifted to the same day. Be- 
cause of time limitations only films lasting 
20 minutes or less could be shown. The 
film schedule, which was coordinated with 
the regular series of meetings, included the 
following: the Coronet films, Your Jnvest- 
ment in the Future and Why You?; Learn 
Today, Lead Tomorrow, a technicolor film 
on the college ROTC program; When You 
Enter Service and Military Life and You, 
Coronet films; Starting Now and Getting 
Ready Emotionally, also Coronet films; 
Yours for the Asking, a film on various types 
of Army service; Ready for Sea, a Navy re- 
cruiting film; and Ceiling Unlimited, an 
Air Force film. 

For those students who wished to do 
additional reading or research a special shelf 
for military information was set up in the 
library. Copies of the pamphlet You and 
the Draft, copies of the Army, Air Force, 
and Navy Career Handbooks, and a large 
number of pamphlets secured from the 
various branches of the Armed Services were 
made available. 


Evaluation Study 


Following the completion of the meet- 
ings, a questionnaire was distributed to all 


senior boys. About two-thirds indicated 
that they had attended at least some of the 
voluntary meetings. Attendance of senior 
boys at these meetings ranged from 64 to 
105. Of those attending 29 per cent said 
they had a much broader understanding 
of military service, 64 per cent said their 
understanding had been somewhat broad- 
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ened, and only 7 per cent said they had no 
better understanding than before attending. 

Students were asked to rate each session 
they attended on a four-point scale: very 
valuable, quite valuable, of some value, 
and of no value. “Very valuable” ratings 
on the various sessions ranged from 28 per 
cent for the meeting on the Army and Na- 
tional Guard to 47 per cent for the meeting 
dealing with “Military Service and Moral 
Standards.” The largest percentage rating 
any session “Of No Value” was 9 per cent, 
indicating that the programs proved valu- 
able to most of those attending. 

When asked if the program should be re- 
peated next year, only 2 of the 165 boys 
completing the questionnaire answered 
“No.” Sixty-one per cent thought the meet- 
ings should be continued on a voluntary 
basis, and 39 per cent thought attendance 
should be required. Opinion was almost 
equally divided as to whether the program 
of military guidance would be better if 
offered in a one-day session. Eighty-four 
boys said “No,” and 79 said “Yes.” 

The administration felt that the program 
was worth while, and plans have already 
been started to repeat a similar series next 


year. The meetings will be held during 
February, and instead of being spread over 
10 weeks, they will be condensed into 3 
weeks, with several different topics being 
covered each week. It is felt that this will 
strengthen student interest. 


Suggestions for Developing Similar 
Programs 


For those interested in planning similar 
programs, the following brief suggestions 
are made. First, survey the needs. Decide 
whether group guidance is needed to 
supplement the individual guidance avail- 
able. Make sure you have up-to-date infor- 
mation and make it available to both staff 
and students. Utilize locai resource per- 
sons, such as draft officials, recruiting off- 
cers, and persons who can speak with au- 
thority because of previous military experi- 
ence. Use films, such as the excellent Coro- 
net series, Are You Ready for Service, which 
provided the background for many of the 
meetings discussed above, and other films 
available from the Armed Services. And 
finally, start now to do something, even 
though it will involve considerable extra 
work on your part. 


Only man can be an enemy for man; only he can rob him of the meaning of his 
acts and his life because it also belongs only to him to confirm it in its existence, 
to recognize it in actual fact as a freedom . . . my freedom, in order to fulfill 
itself, requires that it emerge into an open future; it is other men who open the 
future to me, it is they who, setting up the world of tomorrow, define my future; 
but if, instead of allowing me to participate in this constructive movement, they 
oblige me to consume my transcendence in vain, if they keep me below the level 
which they have conquered and on the basis of which new conquests will be 
achieved, then they are cutting me off from the future, they are changing me 
into a thing. Life is occupied in both perpetuating itself and in surpassing itself; 
if all it does is maintain itself, then living is only not dying, and human existence 
is indistinguishable from an absurd vegetation . . . —Simone de Beauvoir, The 
Ethics of Ambiguity. 
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STUDENT SELF-SELECTION 


Of Group Tests 





the secondary school has utilized 
psychometric instruments for the evalua- 
tion of students’ vocational potentialities, 
emphasis has been upon group rather than 
individual testing. Guidance personnel 
have realized the importance of obtaining 
information significant to the individual by 
means of psychological tests, but the ex- 
pense of individual examination has pro- 
hibited its application as a means of ob- 
taining this goal. A method of group test- 
ing which would be centered on the indi- 
vidual student would, therefore, further 
the purpose of vocational guidance. 

This study was undertaken in order to 
explore the workability of one possible 
method of focusing a group vocational test- 
ing program on the individual student when 
working with a small group. The term 
“seli-selection” is used in this report to 
mean that the individual studert was 
allowed to select the vocational tests he 
would take. The student’s selection was 
restricted to tests chosen by the investigator 
as being likely to yield information helpful 
to members of the group studied. As em- 
ployed in this study, the phrase “vocational 
testing program” refers to that phase of 
vocational guidance in which the student's 
vocational potentialities are evaluated by 
means of psychometric instruments and 
test results are reported. 

Bordin and Bixler [2] have suggested that 
test selection is a basic part of the counsel- 
ing process and have presented examples of 
the procedure employed by themselves. 
Their work was entirely on an individual 
basis. They suggested that the selection 
of tests should be a cooperative venture in 


A LTHOUGH THE guidance movement in 
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which the client as well as the counselor 
should take an active part. When the 
client is allowed to attack his problems in 
his own terms and to arrive at his own 
decisions, he then has more opportunity 
to mature. 

The report by Bordin and Bixler fur- 
nished the basis for a study by Seeman [4]. 
Using 50 consecutive clients who came 
voluntarily to the University of Minnesota's 
Student Counseling Bureau for vocational 
counseling, he found that tests valid for 
prediction were selected by clients in 93.2 
per cent of the possible cases. This result 
is very encouraging. The self-selection 
principle as applied to testing was used by 
Seeman as it had been by Bordin and Bixler 
in connection with individual counseling. 
Testing in both cases was but a single phase 
of the vocational guidance program which 


was carried through by the same counselor. 
The assumption upon which the present 
study is based is that student self-selection 
of tests can be used advantageously in a 
group testing program. 


Method 


The study group consisted of 25 students 
who constituted the junior class of a paro- 
chial college preparatory school near Port- 
land, Oregon. This school had no or- 
ganized guidance program. The week be- 
fore the testing program, the students were 
given a brief description of the self-selection 
program. Emphasis was placed upon the 
fact that it is the task of each individual to 
choose his own vocational objective, and, 
therefore, each student was to be given the 
opportunity to select those vocational tests 
which would yield information of probable 
usefulness to him in making his vocational 
choice or in evaluating his capabilities for 
a choice already made. Descriptions of the 
tests to be offered were then distributed. 
Selections, however, were not made until 
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the following week; the students thus had 
a week to think over and discuss the tests 
offered. 

Seven tests were described to the students. 
The following descriptive labels were used 
instead of the actual titles of the tests: Men- 
tal Maturity, Spatial Relations, Mechanical 
Comprehension, Clerical Ability, Personal- 
ity, Mathematics, and Vocational Prefer- 
ence. These labels refer respectively to 
the following instruments: New California 
Short Form Test of Mental Maturity, Re- 
vised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, 
Test of Mechanical Comprehension (Ben- 
nett), Minnesota Clerical Test, Mental 
Health Analysis, A Test of General Pro- 
ficiency in the Field of Mathematics (Co- 
operative Test Services), and the Kuder 
Preference Record. The mimeographed 
test descriptions were preceded by this short 
description of the testing program: 


“By means of the tests which are to be described 
you can compare your abilities, interests, likes, and 
dislikes with those of many other people. In this 
way you can see in what things you are strong and 
in what ways you are weak in relation to your vo- 
cational objective. Also, you can in this way ob- 
tain information about yourself which will assist 
you in choosing your vocational objective. 

“Since the information which these vocational 
tests can give is important to you, you will be the 
one to choose those tests which you will take. Each 
test gives information of a different type. By read- 
ing the test descriptions, you will be able to tell 
which tests yield information which would be help- 
ful to you. You may take as many tests as you 
wish.” 


An example of the test descriptions is 
that of the “Spatial Relations” test: 


“This is a test of spatial relations, which means 
that it checks your ability to see objects in a differ- 
ent position from the one shown. This type of skill 
is basic to many mechanical occupations; the ability 
to learn mechanical drawing and descriptive geome- 
try, blueprint reading, drafting, and planning lay- 
outs, and success in engineering courses.” 
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The following week the students listed 
the tests they desired to take, and the tests 
were administered on the two mornings 
following the day of selection. As soon as 
the students completed each test, they rated 
the probable usefulness to themselves of the 
results of that test in terms of a five-point 
scale adapted from Seeman [4] which 
ranged from “quite useful” to “little or no 
use.” This technique was utilized with 
the assumption that the test estimates would 
provide an indication of the tests’ face 
validity. It was also hoped that the rating 
would cause the student to relate himself 
to his test scores before he received them. 
The aim was to have the students think 
of the test results as something belonging 
to themselves alone and to motivate them 
to become active, responsible participants 
in the vocational testing program. 

The third day following the selection of 
tests each student met with a counselor and 
test results were reported. In order to 
facilitate student self-evaluation of scores 
and to assist him in applying them to him- 
self, the scores were evaluated by each stu- 
dent in terms of “too high,” “too low,” or 
“just about right,” a procedure introduced 
by, Brown [3]. If a student thought a score 
was either “too high” or “too low,” he stated 
what score he thought he should have re- 
ceived. In reporting test results the coun- 
selors were instructed to follow certain non- 
directive points of test interpretation set 
down by Bixler and Bixler [J]. The total 
time spent with each student ranged from 
15 to 30 minutes. 

In order to estimate reactions to test selec- 
tions and the testing program in general, 
the group was seen two weeks after testing 
and asked to fill out a short questionnaire. 
The student was asked to rate the quality 
of his test selections on a five-point scale 
ranging from “very good” to “very poor.” 
Also on a five-point scale, the student rated 
the usefulness of the testing program to him- 
self. 





A workable student-centered 


vocational testing program 








In making test selections the students par- 
ticipated actively and indicated interest and 
a sense of responsibility. Of the seven tests 
offered, all students took at least three. ‘The 
median number of tests selected was six. 
The three instruments most frequently 
chosen were the Kuder Preference Record, 
New California Short Form Test of Mental 
Maturity, and the Mental Health Analysis. 

The total number of estimates as to the 
potential value of test results was 139. The 
mean estimate was 1.7, which falls between 
the “quite useful” and “moderately useful” 
classifications. This result appears to indi- 
cate that the group as a whole thought the 
tests possessed a high degree of probabie 
usefulness and to have a good deal of face 
validity. There was variance, however, in 
the mean test estimate from test to test, 
showing degrees of confidence in the dif- 
ferent measuring instruments. The Kuder 
had the greatest degree of probable useful- 
ness according to the students’ estimates 
and the Mental Health Analysis the lowest. 
This may be an important point to note, 
for it seems to indicate that since the Men- 
tal Health Analysis does not deal directly 


with occupational situations it should be 
given a different type of built-up or pre- 


test description. The Kuder, on the other 
hand, which is the most related to actual 
vocational situations of all tests in the pro- 
gram, received the strongest vote of confi- 
dence. The differences in mean estimates 
among the remaining five tests were not 
large enough to warrant generalizations 
other than to note that they all were given 
quite high ratings. 

While it is not possible to draw conclu- 
sions regarding the effect of this technique 
upon the student’s attitudes toward the 
testing situation, it is the investigator's 
opinion that the test estimate technique did 
motivate the testees to take a more active 
part in the testing program and to think of 
themselves as playing responsible roles. 

The 25 students made a total of 602 
evaluations of test results in terms of “too 
low,” “too high,” or “just about right.” The 
fact that 2 scores were yielded by the cleri- 
cal test, 13 by the personality test, and 10 
by the preference record was responsible 
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for the great number of evaluations. The 
least agreement with a test score was demon- 
strated on the Interpersonal Skills subtest 
of the Mental Health Analysis where only 
52 per cent of the students judged their 
score to be “just about right.” ‘The largest 
group of testees who thought a test score 
was “just about right” was 92 per cent on 
the Feelings of Inadequacy subtest of the 
same instrument. 

The primary purpose of obtaining stu- 
dent evaluations of test results was to assist 
the students in interpreting test scores and 
in applying them to themselves and also 
to motivate them to play an active part in 
the interview. It was not possible to ob- 
tain objective data concerning the degree 
to which this purpose was fulfilled, but it 
appeared that use of this technique did 
draw the counselee into active participation. 
The student was the one who made de- 
cisions regarding his own abilities, and this 
probably helped him to assume responsi- 
bility for making his vocational choice. 

It was felt that the full value of the stu- 
dent evaluation method was not realized 
because the testee was requested to make 
too many evaluations in too short a time. 
In the usual full hour conference this tech- 
nique should be of even greater value than 
it was in the 15 to 30 minutes used in this 
study. It is the opinion of the investigator 
that evaluation of the results of the Mental 
Health Analysis should be accomplished in 
a separate interview. Special value should 
result from having the student evaluate his 
personality ratings, for he is thus brought 
actively into the interview, and it is when 
personality is the topic that it is often the 
hardest to motivate the student to take an 
active part. 

At the time of the follow-up questionnaire 
two of the students were not available. The 
mean weighted rating of the quality of test 
selections for the remaining 23 students was 
2.2, falling between “good selections” and 
“fair selections.” This seems to indicate 
that the students were fairly well satisfied 
with their choices and that they thought 
they had succeeded quite well in handling 
the responsibility of test selection. The 
weighted mean rating as to the usefulness 
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of the testing program was 2.36, falling 
between “moderately useful” and “of some 
use.” ‘These ratings suggest that the stu- 
dents thought the program to have been 
useful. This result is interpreted as indi- 
cating that the program was effective in 
stimulating student interest. This post- 
test rating was made on the same scale as 
were the test estimates which were given 
upon completion of each test. Compari- 
son of these ratings indicates that the stu- 
dents expected more from the test results 
than they obtained. This suggests that 
more time should have been spent in prepa- 
ration for testing or in interpretation, or 
both. 


Discussion 


Inasmuch as this study was exploratory 
and uncontrolled, many of the results were 
somewhat qualitative and dependent upon 
the investigator’s impressions. It is pos- 
sible, however, from the experiences of 
this study to make several suggestions re- 
garding vocational testing. The type of 
self-selection vocational testing program 
herein described and utilized seems work- 


able and appears to motivate students to 
take active roles in the group situation. 
The technique of having students evaluate 
their test results appears to have merit. 
This is especially true with personality 


tests. More time than was available in this 
study should be taken when personality 
test results are to be reported. Regarding 
the tests, the student estimates indicate that 
the Kuder has a high degree of face validity 
in a vocational situation whereas the Men- 
tal Health Analysis has little. 

The students in this study, as students 
everywhere, tended to confuse interests with 


abilities. A possible means of coping with 
this undesirable occurrence would be to 
administer and discuss the interest inven 
tory prior to offering the ability tests. 
Personality questionnaires probably would 
also benefit from separate administration 
and discussion. This would tend to focus 
attention on personality rather than on voca- 
tions as such. The face validity of such 
instruments would thereby be heightened 
since the test content would be more in 
accord with the student’s expectations. 


Summary 


The present study was exploratory in 
nature; its aim was to investigate a voca- 
tional testing program in which students 
selected within limits the tests which they 
might take; selection and administration 
took place in a group setting. The results 
suggest that such a student-centered pro- 
gram is workable and that it provides many 
of the advantages of individual testing al- 
though it is primarily a group testing pro- 
gram. By offering responsibility to the stu- 
dents in a non-authoritarian manner, it was 
felt that the students were encouraged to 
take active roles in the program and to give 
more serious consideration to their voca- 
tional objectives and potentialities. 
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DEMOCRACY IS WHAT IT DOES 


The most dangerous enemies of democracy are those who, while vehemently 
professing it, show their fundamental lack of faith and undermine it by attempting 
to preserve it by undemocratic methods.—Samual Walker. 
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Toward a Theoretical Base for 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


HE VARIOUS activities, processes, and 
P weiececeniien which together com- 
prise vocational counseling necessarily are 
based upon a series of assumptions. Some 
of the assumptions are explicit in the stand- 
ard texts. A number, however, are con- 
sidered to be implicit, and the commonly 
accepted aspects of a non-authoritarian 
counseling philosophy argue for wide ac- 
ceptance of these implicit assumptions. 
This general acceptance is good as far as it 
goes, but we must travel much further. 
The progress of a discipline toward scien- 
tific status requires that such assumptions or 
postulates be formulated, subjected to in- 
vestigation, and kept so prominently in 
attention as to be under the constant scru- 
tiny of the theoreticians and investigators 
in the field. 

It is to be noted that theory and prin- 
ciples are not ends in themselves. They 
serve as the foundation for the structure 
that the counselor each day builds anew 
with each client. They identify and de- 
termine the nature of sound practice. They 
reveal what is unsound and deviant. Their 
contributions to the practitioner and to the 
welfare of the client are therefore of the 
greatest possible importance. 

This is an attempt to formulate in an 
ordered fashion the postulates which seem 
to underlie vocational choice in counseling. 
It is emphasized that they are, must be, at 
least at the edge of awareness in every 
counselor's mind and some counselors are 
undoubtedly keenly conscious of their 
operation. This is a first step, therefore, 
only in the limited sense that any bringing 
together constitutes a beginning. 

If there is agreement on the need for the 
formulation of a theory of vocational 
choice, the postulates presented can, hope- 
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fully, constitute a starting point, even if 
it is one that is quickly left behind. Once 
the postulates leading to a theory are agreed 
upon, we can organize our means of putting 
them to the test. 

It is believed that the manner in which 
the postulates were formulated is in har- 
mony with the basic point made in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs: that is, that the assump- 
tions are not newly organized but result 
from review of common counseling experi- 


ence. 
activities, 


Actually key counseling processes, 
and counselor-client 


interrela- 


tionships were considered and the postulates 
conceived to be underlying were adduced. 
This is shown in the following list: 


Counseling Activity 
Counselor helps client 
work through his own 
problems; client makes 
his own decisions. 


To the extent practica- 
ble and within the limits 
set by the counselor's 
competence and  pur- 
poses, the counselor as- 
sists client to accept and 
respect himself. 
Through use of counsel- 
ing technique and as a 
result of the particular 
interpersonal __ relation- 
ship established, the 
client is enabled to se- 
cure systematic informa- 
tion about himself. 
Counselor assists client 
in assembling pertinent 
information concerning 
himself. 


Counselor interprets in- 
formation about the cli- 
ent, suggests interrela- 
tionships, and identifies 
possible patterns. 


Postulate 


The _ individual con- 
cerned has the capacity 
to make his own deci- 
sions and carries respon- 
sibility for making them. 
Optimum vocational ad- 
justment is interrelated 
with and dependent 
upon total adjustment. 


The counseling  situa- 
tion provides a highly 
particular series of ex- 
periences which enable 
the individual to derive 
personal data necessary 
for vocational choice. 


Vocational choice should 
be based upon consid- 
eration of all pertinent 
data concerning the in- 
dividual. 

The counselor plays a 
critical role in counsel- 
ing in helping the client 
to understand the mean- 
ing and relevance of 
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Client undertakes vari- 
ous experiences includ- 
ing work-samples, psy- 
chological tests, indus- 
trial visits, etc. 
Counselor assists client 
in planning for such 
try-out or other experi- 
ences as are advisable 
and (considering the 
client’s total situation) 
practicable. Decisions 
are held in abeyance 
until pertinent data are 
secured. 


Counselor assists client 
to secure information 
concerning the demands 
and requirements of 
various occupations. 


Based upon available in- 
formation about the in- 
dividual and in accord- 
ance with the coun- 
selor’s clinical judgment, 
the counselor suggests 
probabilities concerning 
the client’s educational 
or vocational achieve- 
ment. Such predictions 
are appfopriately quali- 
fied in accordance with 
the validity and limita- 
tions of available infor- 
mation. 


Client is assisted to de- 
termine which occupa- 
tions will be most con- 
genial to him. 


Depending upon the cli- 
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given data in vocational 
choice. 

The individual must 
have available data on 
how he reacts to various 
types of demands and to 
different situations. 


Determinations depend- 
ent upon developmental 
processes, try-out, or 
particular experiences 
are appropriately de- 
layed. 


Different occupations 
make different patterns 
of demands upon the 
worker. Choice must be 
based upon awareness 
of the requirements of 
various occupations. 


Counseling should cul- 
minate in appraisal of 
the client’s probable 
achievements with spe- 
cific reference to his 
educational or voca- 
tional plans. 


The individual’s chances 
for a productive, happy 
and efficient life will be 
increased to the extent 
that he is engaged in 
work he can do well and 
which is consonant with 
his self-concept. 


Counseling is a continu- 


ent’s educational place- 
ment, age or other fac- 
tors, counseling will be 
concerned with helping 
in making appropriately 
broad decisions without 
anticipating decisions 
which may be delayed. 
Client is informed he is 
welcome to come back 
for reassessment of voca- 
tional choice after pe- 
riod of time in which to 
integrate findings or on 
basis of new experience. 


ous process. At various 
developmental stages, 
vocational goals become 
more and more sharply 
defined, culminating 
eventually in a specific 
vocational goal. 


Limitations of available 
techniques, the complex- 
ity of human behavior, 
changing situational fac- 
tors, and the operation 
of chance are such as to 
operate against § cer- 


tainty in counseling. 
Opportunity must, 
therefore, be available 
for reassessment and 
change in vocational 
goals. 


One final point needs to be made. A 
sound theory of vocational choice in coun- 
seling may assist in the formulation of a 
general theory of vocational choice. The 
virtue and raison-d’étre of counseling lie in 
the fact that it provides a systematic set of 
experiences and that the individual is 
helped to integrate these experiences; to 


appreciate and understand their meaning 


to him. Counseling can be regarded as a 
specifically organized and purposeful ex- 
perience in living. But living constitutes 
a series of experiences and some change 
takes place in the individual with each 
experience. His manner of integrating each 
change and the meaning he attaches to it 
may, of course, be profitable or not, but 
happily or unhappily, and haphazard 
though it may be, he is subjected to chang- 
ing situations, to learning experiences, and 
to the need for making decisions. To the 
extent that this is true, and much is treated 
in most cavalier fashion in the preceding 
three sentences, what holds for vocational 
choice in counseling may hold true for vo- 
cational choice without benefit of counsel- 
ing. A theory for one, therefore, has at 
least important implications for the other. 





Presenting Some Postulates 











counseling LABORATORY experience 





Cy: OF THE PRESSING needs for graduate 
study in the field of counselor train- 
ing, recognized by professors and trainees 
alike, is that of actual experience in counsel- 
ing. In searching for better means of pro- 
viding this training, administrators and 
counselors may be interested in the reac- 
tions of one trainee who experienced an un- 
usual type of laboratory counseling. 

Since the summer of 1949 when three 
experimental counseling clinics were begun 
at Michigan State College, the program has 
grown until during the summer of 1952 
there were 11 clinic sessions with an aver- 
age of 93 clients for each one. (EpiTor’s 
Note: In this connection readers may be 
interested in Thomas Goodrich’s article on 
“Gains in Self-Understanding through Pre- 
College Clinics” in the April, 1953, issue of 
this Journal.) The primary purpose of 
these was to provide a counseling and ori- 
entation program for fall freshmen en- 
rollees at MSC. At the same time they have 
provided counseling experience for a se- 
lected group of trainees. 

A counseling laboratory course directed 
by Dr. Walter F. Johnson and aimed at pro- 
viding both technical background in coun- 
seling methodology and pertinent counsel- 
ing experience operated in conjunction with 
the first six clinics. The course was organ- 
ized to include two two-hour meetings per 
week for instruction and discussion of coun- 
seling technique and procedure along with 
the actual laboratory work carried out by 
the trainees in the clinic. Before any actual 
counseling was assumed by the interns, they 
undertook a number of responsibilities 


Since writing this article, Frances A. BLACK has 
gone in for guidance on an international level. 
She was married in June to W. M. Alcorn, a British 
Exchange Teacher, and is living in Northern Ire- 
land where she hopes to teach and to “promote and 
practice the principles of good guidance and 
counseling.” 
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which helped them become oriented to the 
program and procedures. 

For each trainee the initial responsibility 
in the clinic was to serve as a guide for 
small groups of students visiting the depart- 
ments or schools in which they were most 
interested. A second means of orientation 
for the counselor-intern was to observe the 
evening recreational and orientation ses- 
sions. ‘Third, each trainee accompanied 
one of the counselors and a group of stu- 
dents on a bus tour of the campus. A 
fourth activity was the intern’s participation 
as a receptionist when clients came for inter- 
views with counselors. 

After four weeks of this gradual assimila- 
tion into the counseling clinic program, the 
interns were given further orientation to 
specific procedures, policies, and materials 
during four three-hour discussion periods 
with the supervising counselors, Miss 
Frances DeLisle and Mrs. Dorothy R. Ross. 
In the course of these meetings the group 
examined the general principles of counsel- 
ing, discussed the interpretation of tests and 
test norms, studied and became familiar 
with college regulations, the official college 
catalogue and schedule book. 

One additional factor in preparing for 
actual counseling sessions was time and 
opportunity afforded for studying tests. 
Psychometrists and counselors were avail- 
able for necessary explanations of specific 
tests. Although as a part of our training 
up to this point we interns had already 
become familiar with a great number of 
tests, we felt that we must reassure ourselves 
of the tests’ construction, norms, and inter- 
pretation. All that we learned about them 
was directly applicable. We made a study 
of each test included in the battery given 
to each student enrolled in the clinics. 
There was time to take several of the many 
aptitude, achievement, and interest tests 
available. After we had taken them, we 
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Introducing a new series of informal Journal shorts— 
FRANCES A. BLACK presents the intern’s point of view. 


Watch for others 


in this series 


in coming months. 





scored and attempted to interpret the tests 
in the light of our recently gained knowl- 
edge. 

After the foregoing steps of preparation, 
the interns were assigned to the clinic staff 
as counselors. Each counselor-intern was 
given a portfolio containing information 
about Michigan State College, other help- 
ful materials for use in interviews, and the 
counselees’ folders. The intern’s responsi- 
bilities at this point included counseling 
with these students and helping them to 
understand themselves better, thus he would 
be interpreting test results, helping the stu- 
dents to decide upon any special testing, 
explaining the nature of various courses in 
the college curriculum, and helping the stu- 
dents to choose those courses which would 
correlate best with their interests and apti- 
tudes. He would have to answer questions 


about college life and help the students to 
become oriented so that their first introduc- 
tion to college life would be as successful as 
possible. After examining the above tasks, 
is it any wonder that many of us felt a bit 
apprehensive concerning our ability to live 


up to these expectations? To us this was 
the real test of ability to apply all the 
theories and facts of counseling which we 
had been reading about and discussing. 
This was in a true sense an examination 
which consisted of working with two real 
people, not just acting a sociodrama or 
studying a hypothetical case. 

Probably the most important source of 
confidence and reassurance to us at this 
time was the fact that we knew we could 
solicit help if we considered it necessary. 
At no time did we feel reticent in seeking 
assistance from those who were more skilled. 
The fact that there were many opportunities 
to talk informally with the experienced 
staff proved to be one of the most valuable 
aspects of the entire program. Throughout 
each clinic session, small groups of trainees 
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clustered around an experienced counselor 
or among themselves asking such questions 
as: “Would you recommend a retest on the 
basis of this information?” “How can I 
help the student to discover this particular 
thing about himself?” “You know a lot 
about the field in which this student is 
interested. Could I call on you for help if 
I get stuck?” “The data indicate that it 
might be important for this student to 
carry a light course load until he gets his 
feet on the ground. What can I say to him 
to help him gain insight into his situation?” 

‘he questions were limitless, and it was an 
invaluable experience for getting insight 
into real counseling. 

There were opportunities to evaluate our- 
selves as counselors in terms of the theories 
of counseling. Besides our own criteria for 
appraising ourselves, there were other tech- 
niques available. The one which we used 
to a great extent was the evaluation sheet 
filled out by each client at the close of the 
clinic. On this sheet was nothing directly 
related to the counselor-client relationship. 
There were, however, questions which re- 
sulted in a rating of the clinics as judged 
by each student. Some of the items were 
these: 

Helped 

Very 

Little 


Helpeda 
Great 
Deal 


Helped 
Some 


. Getting started next 
fall. 

. Deciding what ca- 
reer to prepare for. 

. Deciding what sub- 
jects to take. 

. Learning more about 
college. 

. Making new friends. 

. Understanding my- 
self better. 

. Getting better ac- 
quainted with coun- 
selors and the ways 





which they may as- 
sist students. 





After reading the results of these question- 


A counseling experience such as this 
could never be duplicated in a role-playing 
situation. It was an apprenticeship in 
which we worked with master counselors. 


naires, one could discuss with the other 
counselors the possible reasons for the re- 
sponses. 

Another means by which we measured |. 
our success as counselors was by comparing 
our methods of attacking problems with 
the techniques used by more experienced 
counselors. Although these evaluations of 


Among the factors which were of particular 
value to the counselor-trainee were: 


The opportunity to put into practice the 
theories which have been learned in a 
more formalized class; 

. The provision of time and facilities in 
order that the trainee might learn more 
about testing and specific tests; 

3. The opportunity for the counselor- 
trainee to work with an experienced 
counselor as a colleague; 

. The opportunities for self-evaluation 

throughout the counseling experience. 


counseling effectiveness on the part of the 
interns might not be as pointed as those 
which are used in evaluating a specific 
interview being observed by the counseling 
supervisor, they were very helpful. 


SMOTHERED BY LOVE 


There are no historic institutions, whether political, economic or religious which 

can survive a too uncritical devotion. Such devotion accentuates their vices and 

makes them incapable of adjusting themselves to new situations—Reinhold 
Niebuhr in Christianity and Crisis. 


MEN ARE CREATED DIFFERENT 


. .. of one thing | am quite sure: the enormous potentialities for diversity in nature's 

bounty and men’s capacity to differentiate their experience can become valued 

by the individual himself, so that he will not be tempted and coerced into adjust- 

ment or, failing adjustment, into anomie. The idea that men are created free 

and equal is both true and misleading: men are created different; they lose 

their social freedom and their individual autonomy in seeking to become like 
each other.—David Riesman in The Lonely Crowd. 


A SPECIALIST AND A PERSONALITY 


It is not enough to teach a man a speciality. Through it he may become a 

kind of useful machine, but not a harmoniously developed personality. It is 

essential that the student acquire an understanding of and a lively feeling 

for values. He must acquire a vivid sense of the beautiful and the morally 
good.—Albert Einstein. 
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the 
GESUNDHEITS 


test 


HE WORK OF THE therapist is best seen in 

the case of a child referred for disturbing 
behavior at home or at school, such as bed- 
wetting, reading retardation, sibling jeal- 
ousy, or any other evidence of maladjust- 
ment. An intense study is made of the 
child’s intelligence and personality develop- 
ment chiefly through the medium of certain 
psychological tests. In order to analyze the 
youngster’s approach to the problems of 
adjustment, his conflicts, his anxieties, and 
the like, a series of so-called “projective” 
devices are utilized. The most widely util- 
ized examination of this type is the famous 
Rorschach test where a child or an adult 
is presented with a series of ten ink blots 
and is asked to describe in detail what he 
sees in these pictures, and the experienced 
clinician is thereby able to secure what 
amounts to an x-ray of the individual's per- 
sonality structure, his ego defenses, and the 
possible sources of his emotional conflicts 
and difficulties. 

Other “projective” methods are the analy- 
sis of a person’s handwriting, his human fig- 
ure drawings, his responses on a sentence 
completion test, the study of the behavior 
of a child in a play therapy room, or any 
number of other clinical instruments 
whereby the patient discloses to the trained 
observer the possible sources of his emo- 
tional maladjustments. In some instances 
these tests are more revealing of the uncon- 
scious strivings of the personality than a 
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brief psychiatric interview would be. It 
is with a view to a better understanding of 
human motivation that the writer presents 
a new test to place modestly alongside the 
other “projective” devices; namely, the 
Sierles “Gesundheits Test,” which is based 
on the thesis that an objective evaluation 
by a trained clinician of a person’s manner 
of sneezing would yield rich insight into 
that individual’s behavior under conditions 
of frustration and stress. If a patient's 
voice, speech, gait, handwriting, play be- 
havior, artistic productions, and other mani- 
festations of his inner self are studied by the 
psychologist, then why not study one of the 
most revealing gestures of an individual: 








namely, the manner in which he expresses 
himself in the common act of sneezing? 


Administration of the Test 


One of the chief merits of the test is the 
ease of administration and inexpensiveness 
of the materials to be used. A box of snuff 
and an opened carton of paper tissues are 
all that the tester needs. If the Gesundheit 
is administered during the winter season, 
when colds are prevalent, it might be pru- 
dent for the examiner to wear a face mask 
as a precaution against cold germs. An- 
other precaution that should be taken is 
to ascertain whether the patient has any 
condition such as sinusitis or asthma, in 





which case it might not be advisable to give 
this test, unless the clinician is a burly in- 
dividual capable of warding off any blows 
that might be directed at him by an irate 
patient. The snuff to be used should be 
the kind that induces mild sneezing, al- 
though a good grade of fine pepper might 
be an adequate substitute. 

It would interest readers to know that 
one of the leading distributors of psycholog- 
ical test materials has approached the au- 
thor with a view toward the manufacture 
and sale of a Gesundheits Kit. This would 
contain a snuff box, face mask, a large 
vacuum jar of powdered snuff, and a stand- 
ard face tissue dispenser. Production of 
this kit is expected to begin shortly. 

The examiner initiates the test in this 
manner: “I want you to take a pinch of 
snuff from the box, apply it to your nostrils, 
and then sneeze. Everybody has his own 
distinctive way of sneezing. I am interested 
in the particular way in which you sneeze.” 
Best results are secured, it has been found, 
by requesting the subject to repeat this 
process three times. Each time he sneezes, 


the examiner responds with a_ friendly 


“gesundheit.” Should a sneezing spell de- 
velop, unfortunately, it would not be wise 
to repeat the “Gesundheits,” but to express 
some sentiment of commiseration instead. 
Here the clinician’s sensitivity to the client's 
mood is an invaluable asset—the wrong type 
of remark might lead to unforeseen conse- 
quences, the least of which is the loss of the 
client. A good approach at this point would 
be the non-directive kind, made famous by 
Carl Rogers, where the psychologist merely 
reflects the feelings of the client. “You feel 
miserable right now and would like to com- 
mit homicide,” would be the sort of thing 
to say under the circumstances. A very un- 
fortunate type of comment, on the other 
hand, was the remark made by an inex- 
perienced examiner whose patient was an 
individual with a low frustration tolerance 
and who began to sneeze rather violently 
during the Gesundheits Test. An innocent, 
but apparently irritating “Sorry, old boy,” 
resulted in an enforced vacation of about 
two weeks as a result of this clinical faux 


pas. 
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The question will arise as to whether this 
test is suited for group therapy. Some ex- 
perimentation along these lines has already 
been undertaken and the results are very 
encouraging. Extremely interesting data 
have been derived from these group ses- 
sions. The ability of some subjects to meet 
group needs despite their own immediate 
difficulties, the inability of others to rise 
above preoccupation with their own prob- 
lems, the empathetic nature of some indi- 
viduals as contrasted with the self-centered, 
narcissitic orientation of others, are some of 
the valuable clues that the examiner may 
note and use in the general discussion that 
follows the administration of the Gesund- 
heits. However, one caution is necessary. 
The clinician must bear in mind that in a 
group situation he is outnumbered and that 
unless the transference to him on the part 
of all the individuals in the room is of the 
most positive kind, there is considerable 
risk for the tester under these circum- 
stances. Yet it is hoped that this will not 
discourage workers from experimentation 
along these lines. 


Clinical Observations and Data 


While the administration of the test is a 
rather simple matter, the analysis of the 
results requires careful observation as well 
as considerable clinical experience in order 
to yield the maximum psychological data. 
Here are some of the aspects of the process 
to be observed and some of the interpreta- 
tions that might be made. 

Does the subject ask how much snuff to 
take? How much does he take? (Aggres- 
sive or reticent behavior. Introvert or ex- 
trovert.) 

How does he apply it? (A foppish man- 
ner by males or a vigorous approach by fe- 
males may be indicative of possible psycho- 
sexual conflict or outright homosexuality.) 

Is the subject finicky about taking snuff 
from the box? (Overconcern about matters 
of health and cleanliness. Possible obsessive 
trends.) 

Does he apologize when sneezing? 
per Milquetoast complex.) 

Does he sneeze directly at the examiner? 
(Possible sadistic personality component or 


(Cas- 
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hostile attitude toward parental figure.) 

Does he cover his nose with handkerchiet 
or paper tissue? (Over-training in health 
matters, or just a decent regard for the 
rights of others.) 

Does he fail to sneeze? (Emotional block- 
ing may be present, or excessive shyness, or 
it might indicate psychomotor retardatioz..) 

Does he wheeze while sneezing? (Might 
imply marital difficulties.) 

Facial grimaces while sneezing. (May 
indicate degree of emotional control he is 
able to exercise, ability to express feelings, 
optimistic or pessimistic outlook, or in ex- 
treme cases, depressive behavior.) 


Conclusion 


The above samplings of behavior do not 
exhaust all the possibilities inherent in the 
Gehundheits Test, but are given as a guide 
to an operational approach. In addition to 
its diagnostic and interpretative values, it 
may under favorable conditions aid in the 
therapeutic process. Frequently, a subject 


may give direct expression to a feeling of 
hostility which he ordinarily keeps under 
rigid control. One suc! person, male, age 
35, while seized by a sneezing spell, began 
to express himself rather volubly with re- 
spect to his wife. In addition to the cathar- 
tic effect of voicing his latent resentment 
toward his spouse, it led to a discussion of 
his marital relations with great insight and 
benefit to him. As a token of his apprecia- 
tion, this patient, an antique dealer and col- 
lector, presented the therapist with a deli- 
cately carved, rare 17 Century snuff box, 
reputedly used by Samuel Pepys. This gift 
is prized so highly by him that he is reluc- 
tant to use the snuff box in the administra- 
tion of the Gesundheits Test. 

It is hoped that this short presentation ol 
the Gesundheits Test will encourage clini 
cians to include it in their test battery, that 
it will lead to fruitful experimentation and 
improvement, and that it will accquaint th 
general public to some degree with a type 
of work done in the diagnosis of mental 
and emotional problems. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Through the Journals 





OW DOES ONE keep up to date? If a 
person took his graduate work 10 years 
ago and hasn't kept up since, he may be an 
ignorant man in the personnel and guid- 
ance field today. One way to stay abreast 
is to read and write for one’s professional 
journals. Thus one may understand and 
be understood in his professional world. 
This article is about our Journals—those 
of APGA—and how they help us to com- 
municate with each other. It discusses the 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, the 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, the Per- 
sonnel-O-Gram, and various other collateral 
media. Each of these provides a means of 
keeping alive professionally. 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal 


This Journal, published nine times a 
year, contains 100 major articles a year, 
several feature columns, and news and book 
review sections. It publishes material of use 
to personnel and guidance workers in 
schools, vocational guidance agencies, social 
agencies, service organizations, and business 
and government. As far as possible its ma- 
terials come out of the direct experience of 
those in the field. Its editors are interested 
in research findings, problems which need 
solving, trends in the field, and news about 
people and events pertinent to guidance. 
They want to examine, report, and foster 
good personnel and guidance practices. 

In the last three years in the Journal, 80 
per cent of the major articles were on the 
following themes, in descending order of 
frequency of appearance: Occupations and 
occupational information; testing, includ- 
ing research methodology; administration 
of guidance, including in-service-programs; 
counseling methods, including group guid- 
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ance; practices in guidance (how to do it) 
principles and philosophy of guidance; pro- 
fessional problems (training, qualifica- 
tions); minority group problems, and de- 
viates. 

A quite substantial part of the Journal 
continues to be devoted to vocational guid- 
ance. This is understandable, since more 
than four out of five members of the As- 
sociation are members of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. 

Who writes these articles? Anyone 
enough interested in what he is doing to 
want to tell others about it. This year we 
are happy to have a number of new writers 
telling about their “first” experiences in 
the field—as one remarked, “the worm’s eye 
view.” Because of its established position, 
the Journal also publishes the papers of 
leaders in the field, who want their work 
to have a wide audience. (The Journal 
goes to approximately 12,000, a good figure 
for a professional magazine.) 

Each of us should be on the alert for 
publication possibilities when we give or 
hear a talk, or see good practices, or do a 
piece of research. For instance, many coun- 
selor trainers have been adept at developing 
writers. Names which come readily to mind 
are Dressel, Hatch, and Erickson at Michi- 
gan State, Hoppock at NYU, Shaffer at 
Indiana, and Zeran at Oregon State. Cer- 
tain State Directors, like Kitch in California 
and Drucker in Ohio, have been exception- 
ally helpful. And workers in government 
and private agencies, like Zapoleon and 
Baer, have contributed mightily in this re- 
gard, and continue to do so. Members of 
the editorial board, past and present ten- 
ure, have dug up so many good articles that 
it seems reasonable to suppose that anyone 
interested in developing writers among his 
professional group could do so. The Jour- 
nal welcomes and thrives on such assistance. 
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The Journal gets hundreds of manu- 
scripts. About an eighth of those received 
are accepted. Why are so few accepted? 
First, much of what is received duplicates 
what is already in print in standard text- 
books in the field. Our audience is a ma- 
ture one and above the level of beginning 
material in guidance. Such articles are 
often referred to more general journals 
and quite frequently published there. 

Second, and the reverse of this coin, are 
the articles so weighted down with abstruse 
statistics that we have come to think of 
them as “tables without content.” One such 
paper recently had 38 double size pages of 
tables, and three pages of discussion. The 
Journal remains allergic to tables, especially 
if they are lists of irrelevant addenda, as 
they quite often can be. 

Third, there is ever present the long 


paper. Our standard length is 2,000 words. 
We sometimes publish a longer one, but if 
an author insists on being long-winded we 
must let him publish elsewhere. Our space 
is limited. 

Fourth, there is the paper that is badly 


written. Our editorial board members earn 
their bread and butter elsewhere and don’t 
have time for extensive rewriting. Unless 
material is fairly presentable it simply can- 
not be used. 

Finally, we want no propaganda or re- 
cruiting material. We are flooded by such 
material. Sometimes it has its comic as- 
pects. For instance, we received a paper on 
hair-removing which alleged that the field 
was properly a branch of psychology be- 
cause the “clients” had feelings of inferiority 
over their extensive hair growth. This 
paper was such a classic that it might have 


been published as sheer humor although 
written as straight material advertising a 
school. 


Who Edits the Journal? 


Like other aspects of the Journal, its edit- 
ing is a cooperative enterprise. The edi- 
torial board has the responsibility for the 
content of the periodical. Its members also 
read manuscripts in their specialties. Oc- 
casionally they make suggestions for revision 
of a manuscript. But others participate in 
reading manuscripts, too. If a paper comes 
in, for instance, on a topic somewhat out- 
side the immediate interests of any of the 
editors, a known authority on the subject is 
very often asked for his opinion. In the 
last three years under the present editor, 
this has been done dozens of times. It 
speaks highly for the professional attitude of 
the members of APGA that they contribute 
so generously of their time and effort. 

In order that the readers may know some- 
thing about the editors who read their 
manuscripts, biographies of members of 
the editorial board will appear in the Oc- 
tober issue. These board members are ap- 
pointed for three year terms, upon the 
recommendation of the executive commit- 
tee to the president of APGA. 

Of course, the real brains behind the 
Journal belong to Sara Eden, Assistant Edi- 
tor, lovely Phi Bete who is consultant to 
the profession on such matters as grammar, 
logical constructior, and nicety of phrase. 
Sara has the final say on articles before the 
linotyper gets them. She also edits the news 
sections and departments, handles produc- 
tion details, and channels all materials to 
their proper destination. 


The Vocational Guidance Quarterly 


The Vocational Guidance Quarterly is 
published four times a year by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, a divi- 
sion of APGA. The Quarterly deals ex- 
clusively with articles relating to vocational 
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guidance and occupational adjustment. 
There is emphasis on occupational infor- 
mation and on practical “how-to-do-it” 
articles. There is avoidance of highly tech- 
nical material. It is designed to be of serv- 
ice (and is!) to high school counselors, col- 
lege personnel people, counselors in the 
Employment Service, Veterans Administra- 
tion, rehabilitation offices, and private 
agencies. 

The Quarterly, edited by Max Baer its 
first year, will be edited this year by Mar- 
guerite Zapoleon who was chairman of the 
editorial committee last year. The editors 
of the Quarterly work closely with the edi- 
tors of the Journal to avoid duplication of 
content, to refer material back and forth, 
and to help each other with ideas. 

Articles in the Quarterly are under 1,000 
words in length and are illustrated, usually 
with pictures of workers in the field. The 
summer issue carried discussions of recent 
technological developments and their im- 
plications for guidance, teen agers and their 
problemis, the use of tests in high school 
counseling, job clusters, a guidance center 
in operation, and material pertinent to the 
Association. A compact, sprightly, well- 
edited, useful Quarterly! 


Other Division Publications 


The Personnel-O-Gram, publication of 
the American College Personnel Associa- 
tion, a division of APGA, appears four 
times a year. The May issue carried a very 
thorough report of the 1952 ACPA conven- 
tion and a list of the 1,200 members of 
the Association. The Personnel-O-Gram 
contains editorials, news of the association, 
and notes about people, as well as the ex- 
pected material pertinent to the work of 
those associated with college personnel. It 
also has a section on research notes. Leslie 
Martin of the University of Kentucky is 
doing a good editorial job with the P-O-G, 
and he and M. Catherine Evans are to be 
especially congratulated on the 82-page May 
convention. This issue is a must for anyone 
interested in the field, but then, so is the 
Personnel-O-Gram. 

The National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, the 
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Student Personnel Association for Teacher 
Education, and the American School Coun- 
selor Association, all divisions of APGA, 
publish their own newsletters at intervals 
throughout the year. These are excellent 
sources of information about people and 
about developments in the associations and 
in the areas they represent. 


Branch Newsletter 


The various newsletters of the local 
Branches are of great help, and fun, too, 
because they involve the various people 
with whom one works closely in association 
affairs. The News Letter of the Guid. nce 
and Personnel Association of New Jersey, 
now in volume 19, is especially well-edited 
and full of practical material. The May- 
June issue of 12 pages contained a “Newsy 
News” section from state newsletters, com- 
piled by Sister Teresa Gertrude of Seton 
Hall. It tells a story of such vigor in state 
activities that excerpts are quoted here: 


Arkansas Counselogram, Feb. Use of referral agen- 
cies. ‘lwo views on “When is a Guidance Pro- 
gram?” * Also presents very well Arkansas indus- 
trial expansion for employment opportunities. 

California Guidance Newsletter, Mar. Good ap- 
proach to juvenile delinquency. Gives splendid 
help on “How To Learn Better” and how to aid 
teen-ager job seekers. Good annotated coverage 
of periodical articles and pamphlets; advance 
notices of summer courses throughout the state. 

Michigan Counselor. Splendid reports of activities 
at St. Joseph, Davison, Kalamazoo, and other 
centers. (Editor’s Note: Former Act. Ex. Sec. 
Willa Norris doing a good job again.) 


Within your own professional organiza- 
tion, then, there are a number of publica- 
tion outlets. Your contribution to them, 
whether in the form of a manuscript, a news 
note, or a letter to the editor, is a profes- 
sional service. There are hundreds of other 
educational journals being published, and 
all of them are on the look-out for good 
material. However, as a reader of this 
magazine you will probably find that the 
publications of APGA and its divisions offer 
the audience you want to reach and to which 
you have the most to say. There’s no place 
like home for trying out your skills. 
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Motivation and Self-Responsibility in Guidance 


HE ROLE OF MOTIVATION in maximizing 

human resources was the topic of the 
keynote address by Robert Havighurst at 
the APGA convention last spring. The 
points in his talk apply to professional im- 
provement in personnel and guidance work 
just as much as they do to increasing hu- 
man resources in other fields. They apply 
particularly to the role of a professional as- 
sociation in assisting its members to develop 
more skill in their field. 

Just as client acceptance of responsibility 
for his own development is basic to success- 
ful counseling so is member acceptance of 
responsibility for their own and for their 
profession’s development fundamental to 
the success of a professional association. 
Participation in the activities of the APGA 
and its divisions offers valuable opportuni- 


ties for individual professional development 
as well as for the advancement of personnel 
and guidance as a field. 

A frequent question asked of APGA 
leaders is “What does APGA offer me?” 
Certainly this is a valid question and one 
which every member and prospective mem- 


ber should ask himself. Simply paying 
one’s dues will not result in professional 
growth. The answer to the question is that 
APGA primarily offers the opportunity for 
activities which will help individual mem- 
bers be better personne! and guidance 
workers provided they take advantage of 
the opportunity. Membership carries with 
it the Journal with its wide variety of 
articles and such regular features as “Wash- 
ington Flashes,” “You Might Like to Read,” 
“You Might Like to See,” and Book Re- 
views. Further, many of the divisions have 
their own publications such as The Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly, and The Per- 
sonnel-O-Gram. But more important than 
these printed tools are the opportunities for 
exchange of ideas and experience on the 
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local and national levels through attendance 
at branch meetings, membership on com- 
mittees, participation in joint research proj- 
ects, field trips and visits, and attendance 
at regional and national meetings. 

A pressing need and a point for major 
emphasis this coming year is the initiation 
of activities at the local level which will 
utilize and apply the progress of the field 
nationally to local situations. Local ac- 
tivity will in turn stimulate and intensify 
that at the national level. Some of the 
areas which need cooperative, parallel ac- 
tivity in every branch are business and in- 
dustrial cooperation, community coordina- 
tion, research, ethical practices, professional 
licensing and certification, manpower util- 
ization, radio and television, and public 
interpretation. For maximum value branch 
committees or sections in these areas should 
work in cooperation with the national com- 
mittees or sections concerned with the same 
topic. 

Worth-while activity in these important 
areas of personnel and guidance work will 
not just happen. It must be planned and 
initiated by active, alert branch committees. 
In the typical branch every member should 
be active on one or more committees. At 
branch meetings, time should be specifically 
designated for reports of committee activity 
and discussion. In addition to the member- 
ship committee every committee should 
have responsibility for membership recruit- 
ment in fields related to their work. 

The part the individual branch member 
plays in developing strong communities is 
most important. All too often the chair- 
man is the only active member of a commit- 
tee if it exists at all. Where there is a com- 
mittee structure, the members frequently 
wait for the chairman to propose and initi- 
ate committee work. Individual members 
should urge the appointment of committees, 
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should be aggressive in working with the 
chairmen of their committees to see that 
meetings are held and projects developed 
and should feel a personal responsibility for 
the success of their committees. 

A determining characteristic of a profes- 
sional person is a strong feeling of personal 
responsibility for his own growth and for 
that of his profession. What he does and 
how he does it are self-determined on the 
basis of the best available current informa- 
tion. Techniques, standards, and pro- 
cedures are cooperatively developed, not 
dictated from “on high.” Because of the 
importance of the “human element” in per- 
sonnel and guidance, constant professional 
growth is a necessity. Herein lies the an- 
swer to “What does APGA offer me?” 

While every effort is being made by the 
Executive Council to increase the number 
of specific services and material benefits re- 
ceived by members, the most important 
value from membership in APGA will be 
determined by the members themselves. 
To receive maximum value and to advance 
personnel work at all levels, every APGA 
member should resolve now to take an ac- 
tive part in branch activities, propose and 
participate in committee activities, share 
materials with colleagues, and, in general, 
take an active part in the professional as- 
sociation representing the breadth and unity 
of personnel and guidance work.—ROBERT 
H. SHAFFER, Assistant Dean of Students, 
Indiana University. 


A Good Job 


s Ropert SHAFFER leaves the office of 
President of the Association he is to 


be congratulated for having done a superior 


job. His was dedicated work. He did not 
begrudge the endless hours consumed in 
finding solutions to the problems which 
plagued the new Association as he guided it 
through its difficult first year. That this 
year went so smoothly was largely the re- 
sult of his efforts; and his tact and ability 
to reconcile differences met some severe 
tests. But, of course, Bob Shaffer always 
does a good job. As Associate Editor of this 
Journal he unearthed numerous fine articles, 
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contributed his share and more in editorial 
board meetings, and labored over manu- 
scripts. 

All these contributions were made as 
“extras” while Dr. Shaffer carried on his 
regular duties at Indiana University, his 
base of operations. Dr. Shaffer's service to 
the organization is deeply appreciated by 
his colleagues.—W. D. W. 





letters from 


OUR READERS 


To the Editor: 

I would like to make this observation for what it 
is worth. Coming home from a busy day in school, 
I find a copy of the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JoUR- 
NAL Waiting for me. I start reading it and in a 
few minutes I am so sleepy I cannot keep my eyes 
open. The subject matter is good, but the presen- 
tation is so dry and “wordy” that all the good is 
lost. Why cannot these articles be more scintillat- 
ing, have some wit, even a little suspense? Cer- 
tainly guidance and counseling have their exciting 
and human moments—but sc far these articles have 
been boring and “dead”. The authors seem to 
feel they must be profound and intellectual. This 
is all very well for classroom procedure, but busy 
people in the field want to learn and improve their 
technique, but with as little concentrated thought 
as possible. 

Why not have a section of anecdotes, or short, 
true-life, interesting guidance successes—and even 
failures? How about a few cartoons, drawings, 
pictures—make the Journal more attractive and 
“alive”! 





Harrison A. Matsinger 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


How about this, readers? Won't you dig into your 
files and send us some of the lively material Mr. 
Matsinger suggests? We're interested—are you?— 
The Editor 





We regret: 

Wituiam C. Cortte tells us that in his 
article on “Personal Characteristics of Coun- 
selors: I” in the April, 1953, issue, line 11, 
page 447, should read: “experimental key: 
—0.82 +0.03.” 

Frank G. Davis is not professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Texas, as listed in 
the April issue. He has returned to Bucknell 
after a year of research work at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 





‘Community Teamwork 


in Guidance” is NVGA 


Theme For 1953-1954 


The Board of Trustees of NVGA, at the 
June meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City, unanimously adopted as 
the theme for NVGA activities during 1953- 
1954, “Community Teamwork in Guid- 
ance.” This will likewise be the theme 
around which our program for the 1954 
Convention at Buffalo, April 12-15, is be- 
ing built. 

The major portion of the meeting was 
devoted to a consideration of ways and 
means of improving public relations in vo- 
cational guidance and personnel work. 
Considerable emphasis was placed upon the 
necessity at this time of effecting a greatly 
improved understanding of the vital im- 
portance of guidance on the part of those 
who are in the profession and on the part 
of the general public. It was pointed out 
that “any marked growth and expansion of 
our membership and of our profession is 
closely tied up with this matter of improved 
public relations on the part of guidance 
workers.” 

Oliver C. Davis, NVGA Membership 
Chairman, and Paul J. Cambreleng, APGA 
Membership Coordinator, outlined plans 
for joint promotion of NVGA and APGA 
membership during the coming year. The 
need for a close tie-up with the local 
Branches of NVGA and the necessity of the 
Branches themselves being active and hav- 
ing frequent and strong programs were 
stressed by both chairmen. 

Plans were outlined for contacting some 
200 or more college summer session instruc- 
tors of guidance courses to enlist their aid 
in soliciting NVGA and APGA member- 
ships among students in their classes. 
Special emphasis, too, was placed upon the 
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necessity of greatly extending our mem- 
bership among business and industrial per- 
sonnel people. 

Further discussion of the public relations 
aspect of guidance led to the recommenda- 
tion that NVGA convene a national confer- 
ence of public relations experts to help us 
work out an effective public relations pro- 
gram. It was suggested that such a con- 
ference should be held in New York City 
during the Fall and the President was 
authorized to appoint a committee to make 
plans for the conference. 

Preliminary plans for the 1954 Conven- 
tion were presented by Elizabeth C. Mor- 
row, Convention Program Chairman, and 
Charles E. Odell, Coordinator of Sections. 
The general plan for meetings will approxi- 
mate that of the past convention, which was 
so widely acclaimed by those who attended. 

One innovation planned for this year is 
to bring the Branches into better focus with 
the Convention Program. Each of the 16 
Section Chairmen has been asked to devote 
one of his three Buffalo Section Meetings 
to the presentation of a typical Branch 
Meeting Program illustrating how a Branch 
can function in stimulating professional 
and community interest in and support of 
guidance services. The continuity pro- 
vided by having both the Interest and Func- 
tional Sections active throughout the year 
—the plan inaugurated the past year under 
the leadership of Max Baer and Charles 
Odell—is expected to do a great deal in the 
way of stimulating greater Branch activity 
this year, an essential for effective growth 
of NVGA.—C. C. DuNnsmMoor, President, 
NVGA. 





Six Branches Meet Success in Washington 


HOW WE DEVELOPED A REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


When the Executive Council of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Branch of NVGA told me 
“this should be done, but it’s a tremendous 
undertaking,” I took it as a timid mandate 
to feel out the other Branches in nearby 
Maryland and Virginia. New to the job of 
Branch president, I didn’t anticipate the 
months of planning, delay, frustration, and 
hard work that lay ahead of us before 
our first regional conference became a 
reality. 

It all began with an innocent four-para- 
graph letter from the Chairman of the 
NVGA Committee on Regional Conferences 
which suggested that our Branch take the 
initiative in organizing a conference. In 
spite of the expressed enthusiasm of the 
presidents of the six branches in the area, it 
was February of the second year before 
representatives finally got together to de- 
cide on the date, general location, and 
theme. The date they set was very close, 
May 16; there was no more time for pro- 
crastination. The local Executive Council, 
meeting with chairmen of some of the re- 
gional conference committees, solved the 
first pressing matters in a democratic, some- 
times halting manner—and the project was 
underway. 

Administratively, the central committee 
of Branch representatives was in a strange 
position. Working as a committee, they 
were able to make independent decisions 
which no one Branch could control; never- 
theless, each representative was responsible 
to his Branch president for the joint de- 
cisions. Although this arrangement created 
no serious difficulties, I believe that Branch 
officers should sit in on these meetings to 
minimize the possibility of confusion. 

We chose George Washington University 
as the site of the conference, and the D. C. 
and Baltimore Branches promised financial 
backing. These two big Branches decided 
to split pre-convention expenses ($100 each) 
and the net loss, if any, without jeopardiz- 
ing the treasuries of the smaller four 
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branches. Eight committees worked on con- 
ference planning details: registration, fi- 
nance, publicity, arrangements, luncheon, 
refreshments, displays, and program. A 
Regional Conference Chairman acted as 
coordinator. 

All the arrangements were crucial, but 
working out the program and planning the 
publicity proved the longest and most in- 
volved tasks. The program was really put 
together by all the Branch representatives. 
Local talent was utilized—and even our 
“unknowns” turned out to be excellent. 
The only person on the program from out- 
side our region was the keynote speaker, 
the president of APGA. 

The all-day conference started with a 
coffee hour at 8:30 a.m. followed by a gen- 
eral session devoted to “Counseling Today.” 
In the afternoon four workshop groups met 
to discuss “ Meeting Current Guidance Prob- 
lems” in elementary schools, secondary 
schools, colleges, and community agencies. 
The morning session gave everyone a feel- 
ing of solidarity and common interests; the 
afternoon meetings gave each person many 
chances to present his ideas. As a Monday- 
morning quarterback, I would certainly 
recommend retaining both kinds of sessions. 
The meetings which permitted free dis- 
cussion of current problems and attempts to 
solve them seemed the most satisfying to 
participants. 

In addition to the coffee hour in the 
morning, the day’s meeting was given the 
social touch by refreshments in the after- 
noon (all refreshments donated by com- 
mercial houses), and especially by the ex- 
cellently prepared but not ostentatious 
buffet luncheon. There was time to meet 
old friends and to make new ones. I be- 
lieve that scheduled social opportunities 
are as valuable as the professional program 
in a regional meeting. 

The registration fee of $2.00 included the 
luncheon. Slightly over 200 persons at- 
tended, most of whom had not attended the 
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national meeting held in Chicago less than 
a month earlier. We who had felt that the 
regional meeting was better than the na- 
tional, probably because it was of our own 
making.. The net expense was about $100, 
so the two “conference angels” had to put 
up $50 each. 

The plans for the conference began in 
doubt, started in seeming confusion, pro- 
gressed in haste, and closed in a blaze of 
glory. Each person wanted to make the 
conference a success—once the ball was roll- 
ing. The affair made me think: “Can any 
branch fail to sponsor a regional meeting 
every two years when the professional re- 
turns are so great at so little financial ex- 
pense?” 

One four-paragraph letter got us into it 
—and we found the answer.—SALVATORE G. 
DiMicnakL, President, D. C. Guidance and 
Personnel Association, 1951-52, 1952-53. 


Speakers Bureaus Promote 
Guidance in 36 States 


APGA Speakers Bureaus today are inter- 
preting the guidance movement to the gen- 
eral public in 36 states. Speakers provided 
by the Bureaus also are acquainting pro- 
fessional and lay groups with the services 
performed by APGA. 

Initiated by the Association’s Public Re- 
lations Committee, the Speakers Bureau 
program was developed under the general 
chairmanship of Florence Thompson, As- 
sistant Dean of Women at Indiana State 
Teachers College. State chairmen, making 
use of guidance organizations already estab- 
lished, have enlisted available personnel 
to meet the needs of their individual states. 
Rosters have been compiled and circulated 
among civic and lay groups for their con- 
venience in locating speakers on matters 
pertaining to guidance. 





Plan now for 
CONVENTION—1954 


Buffalo April 12-15 
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WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





Lee M. Tuurston of Lansing, Michigan, 
is the new United States Commissioner of 
Education. Superintendent of Public In- 
struction at the time of his appointment, 
Dr. Thurston had recently been named 
Dean of the School of Education at Michi- 
gan State College. He has served as teacher, 
superintendent of schools, and Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in 
Michigan, and as Professor of Education at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


CLIFFORD ERICKSON, past president of 
NVGA and Dean of the Basic College at 
Michigan State since 1951, was appointed 
Dean of the School of Education when Lee 
Thurston was called to Washington. 


Witiarp W. BLaesser has left the posi- 
tion of Specialist for Student Personnel Pro- 
grams in the U. S. Office of Education to 
become Dean of Students and Professor of 
Educational Psychology at the University of 
Utah. 


Howarp R. Beattie, formerly Director of 
Guidance with the Ontario Department 
of Education, is now Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Education in charge of attendance, 
guidance services, ‘special education, and 
statistics. 


EpcGar L. Harpen, who has been Director 
of the Continuing Education Service at 
Michigan State College for the past three 
years, has been named as the first Dean of 
the Service. 


J. Davin O'Dea, formerly with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and visiting professor 
during the past summer at the University 
of Notre Dame, is joining the faculty of the 
School of Education at Florida State Uni- 
versity. 








YOU ARE ELIGIBLE 


for ACP A—American College Personnel Association— 


Division 1 Ir YOU spend at least half your time in some kind of student 
personnel work, teaching, administration or research in a 
college, or do personnel work in industry, government, or a 
public agency, and have at least a master’s degree in an appro- 
priate field of study. Graduate students may become associate 
members. 


for NAGSCT—National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers 


Division 2 Ir YOU are an administrator or supervisor of guidance, work- 
ing on a state or national level, a counselor trainer in an educa- 
tional institution (university or college) preparing counselors, or 
if you have been a guidance supervisor or counselor trainer and 
are now engaged in professional guidance service work. 


for NVGA—National Vocational Guidance Association— 


Division 3 iF YOU are interested in the personnel and guidance move- 
ment. There are no special requirements for NVGA general 
membership. 


for SPATE—Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education— 


Division 4 lr YOU do student personnel work in a teacher-education in- 
stitution affiliated with the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. 


for ASCA—American School Counselor Association— 


Division 5 Ir YOU have released time for performing guidance duties in a 
school below the college level and have completed eight 
semester hours in the areas of mental hygiene, guidance services, 
testing, and methods and techniques of counseling. 


Not everyone is qualified to belong to all APGA Divisions. Study the mem- 
bership requirements carefully and send for application blanks for the Divisions 
which seem to fit you best. 


join your professional association 
be active in your local branch 


DUES: Your National APGA dues for July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1954 are 
$7.00. This includes the dues for one Division. Dues for 
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This column, seventeenth in a series on 
audio-visual materials in the personnel and 
guidance field, each month describes and 
partially evaluates films, filmstrips, charts, 
and recordings. It also discusses research in 
the field which seems pertinent to the 
proper use of such materials. 

Typical of the materials reviewed have 
been films in the mental health area pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of 
Canada, the Coronet series “Are You Ready 
for Service,” the vocational guidance films 
from Carl F. Mahnke Productions, and the 
Young America films on common problems 
of youngsters. 

Audio-visual information sources were 
discussed in the January, 1953, issue at 
some length. Attention is again invited to 
the fact that certain of these sources should 
be available to anyone interested in such 
materials: The Educational Film Guide and 
The Filmstrip Guide from the H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, New York, the catalogues of the 
main producers, and the catalogues of one’s 
nearest state and university film libraries. 

Main sources of films discussed in this 
column have been Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois; Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois; Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Michigan; Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 
East Third Street, Des Moines 9, Iowa; Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text-Films, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, New York; and Young 
America Films, 18 East 4lst St., New York 
17, New York. One should write to them 
for their catalogues. 


@ McGraw-Hill is distributin 
a 23-minute sound film released by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. The film 
treats causes of shyness in children and 
makes suggestions as to what to do about 
it, and when to leave it alone. 

A painfully shy adult is depicted, then the 
film shows episodes in the lives of three chil- 
dren: Anna, shy but wishfully and wistfully 
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wanting to play with others; Jimmy, whose 
excessive timidit is more mental illness 
than shyness; Robert, whose shyness is just 
being more interested in what he is doing 
by himself than in socialization. 

In the film are some notes on sociometric 
tests and what they mean. And there is a 
fragment on how Anna, the more usual 
type of shy child, can be helped by the 
teacher who is aware of her needs and wants 
to do something constructive. The film 
is thought-provoking and audiences like it. 

The film can be used by parent and 
teacher groups, by those interested in men- 
tal health and by group guidance classes, 
for this is a common problem which merits 
serious discussion. A whole year’s course 
on parent education could be built around 
films like this and Angry Boy, Families 
First, The High Wall, and others of similar 
nature. New readers of this column inter- 
ested in such materials are referred to pre- 
vious reviews for discussion of these particu- 
lar films and associated materials. 


@ Meeting in Session, Human Relations in 
a Group Process, a 24-minute sound film, 
is available through the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. It was produced under the advisership 
of Herrold, Kozelka, and Kakosh. The film 
has a simple theme: how people work to- 
gether. The subjects are nurses working 
together on acommon problem. The group 
works on the same problem twice—first, in 
a wrong fashion. In this first episode there 
is much bickering, hard feeling, domina- 
tion, irrelevant argumentation. Finally the 
“leader” lays down the law and everyone 
goes away mad. 

The second half of the film portrays a 
different attack on the problem through a 
cooperative approach. Included here are 
ways of studying a problem, the open shar- 
ing of ideas, attempts to understand the 
other person's point of view and his feelings. 
Differences between the authoritarian and 
democratic way of working out problems 
come out rather clearly. The film is an 
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open end one designed to stimulate dis- 
cussion. Useful as a training film to sensi- 
tize a group to what happens in groups, it 
can be used in senior high, college, gradu- 
ate groups, and industry. 


@ More and more colleges and universi- 
lies are presenting information about their 
programs via the sound film. Wesleyan 
University is a dignified 30-minute film 
stressing liberal arts. The color film is a 
work of art in itself. It is in excellent color 
and begins by taking one on a short tour 
of the New England name colleges. Most 
of the filming was done in autumn and 
travelogues could not have done better in 
selling the scenery. 

The film tells the story of what goes on 
at this college of 750 students with its em- 
phasis on the “cultivation of brain power” 
and where “scholarship is revered.” ‘The 
film is available through the publicity of- 
fice of the University, Middleton, Connecti- 
cut. 


@ Some films on pre-college topics are even 
more specialized. The Department of 


Physical Education and Recreation of the 


School of Education, New York University, 
has produced a film, also in color, depicting 
the training of students for this area of 
work. Like the film above described, this 
can be a useful instrument for students who 
want to become better informed about spe- 
cial areas of training. The film can be bor- 
rowed from the Physical Education Depart- 
ment of NYU, Washington Square, New 
York 3. 


@ Psychological Cinema Register of the 
Pennsylvania State College calls the new 
Rogers’ films on Client-Centered Therapy 
“distinguished.” If the word is used in its 
meaning of “setting apart from others,” we 
would go along with the term. This film 
is distinguished from others by being so 
bad. It is incredible that a film with sound 
so poor and other glaring weaknesses could 
be issued on the open market or even for 
rental. As a check, we had this film run 
off on four different machines to see if we 
could get good sound from any of them. 
Furthermore, the photography is a poor job 
professionally, and the editing, with its 
jumping from Rogers, to client, to Rogers, 
is weak. 
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This reviewer recommends that because 
of technical deficiencies Part I of this film 
be withdrawn both from sale and from 
rental. 

Part Il of the film on Client-Centered 
Therapy shows the 32nd session in the case 
of a middle-aged mother experiencing a 
certain amount of conflict with her hus- 
band and daughter. 

The film is introduced and summarized 
by Dr. Rogers who also og ge brief 
explanatory comments during the interview. 
Part Il may be useable with graduate stu- 
dents in psychology and for advanced 
courses in interviewing where the students 
have a rather good background about the 
client-centered theory of counseling. Film- 
ing and sound in this Part II is amateurish, 
but not hopeless as in Part I. One saving 
grace: Carl Rogers turns out to be photo- 
genic. 


@ Some of the materials scheduled for re- 
view this fall are the series of five films and 
filmstrips on Adolescent Development, by 
McGraw-Hill; Adventure into Teaching, 
Harmon Foundation; Career Film Strips, 
by Social Living; and new Coronet, En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, and Young America 
films. 


Here are some suggestions for the use of 
visual aids in guidance in a school setting: 
(1) Have someone in charge of the program 
with time allotted to do the job. (2) Use 
bulletin boards for timely guidance dis- 
plays, such as the Glamour Charts or the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics materials. (3) 
Cooperate with the local industries into 
which graduates go by displaying their re- 
cruiting material, after careful scrutiny. 
(4) Assist the librarian in setting up dis- 
play materials calling attention to voca- 
tional and educational guidance material 
in the library and in the guidance offices. 
(5) Use staff and students to put on radio 
and television programs on guidance (see 
next month’s Journal for a feature article 
by Losi on how one school system did it). 
(6) Encourage subject matter teachers to 
prepare visual materials on the vocational 
implications of their subjects. (7) Show 
guidance films and filmstrips to teacher, 
student, and parent groups. 

Letters and suggestions about this column 
are invited.—W. D. WILKINs. 
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@ “Say some algebra for the ladies, son,” 
instructs the mother anxious to have her 
offspring show off his learning to her 
friends. According to Dean Lobaugh, writ- 
ing in the April Nation’s Schools, this il- 
lustrates one of the stock answers dished 
out to students by their teachers when they 
ask “Why Do We Have to Learn This?” 
The “reason” in this case: “Educated people 
are expected to know this.” Other “rea- 
sons” of varying transparencies: “The (fifth 
or any other grade) teacher will expect you 
to know this,” “It will do you good when 
you grow up,” “This is good training for 
your mind,” “Your parents expect you to 
know this,” “It’s the state law,” “This will 
be in the exam on Friday,” and “Unless you 
get this work I won't sign the slip for you 
to play in the game this Saturday.” 


gw Counselors should be interested in both 
findings and techniques of J. N. Perryman’s 
“On the Meaning of ‘Democracy’”’ in the 
Spring Public Opinion Quarterly. Perry- 
man’s brief questionnaire, printed on light 
cardboard, was built around a list of 98 
famous Americans from which respondents 
were asked to indicate those persons whom 
he would most trust and least trust to make 
an explanation of democracy to an immi- 
grant just arrived here from an Iron Cur- 
tain country. The questionnaire was ad- 
ministered to groups in Colorado following 
a short talk designed to establish rapport 
and establish the importance of the study. 
Perryman also asked those on the list what 
their explanation of democracy to the mythi- 
cal immigrant would be. His most out- 
standing conclusion was of the strong simi- 
larities of views toward basic fundamentals 
of democracy as expressed by various eco- 
nomic groups and by nationally prominent 
persons. 


@ In probing for an answer to the ques- 
tion “Are Today's Workers Different?” in 
the May Office Executive, Otis Lipstreu 
examines education, leisure time activities, 
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job organization, and the politico-economic 
situation to appraise their possible influ- 
ences on the young worker. He concludes 
that these environmental forces move him 
in the direction of more information about 
his world, less feeling of security, a prefer- 
ence for group participation, and a greater 
drive for security. Lipstreu recommends 
that management adopt a 10-point program 
which includes greater attention to selec- 
tion and placement, reversal of the trend 
toward job dilution, increased emphasis on 
employee counseling and efforts directed 
at the group as to organization and motiva- 
tion. 


m The March issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Ate ae were is a special on “Guidance in the 
Secondary Schools.” It is impossible to 
review here even a sampling of the 24 ar- 
ticles. However, we can record our opinion 
that “Guidance for American Youth Enter- 
ing the Armed Forces” by H. H. Punke, 
“Is Counseling Unique” by F. M. Fowler, 
and “Guidance Services and the New Edu- 
cation” by H. A. Jager especially deserve 
your attention. Confusion over the nature 
and scope of guidance services is furthered 
by inclusion of articles on camping, the co- 
curricular program, student council, and 
discipline. We are most strongly for them, 
but suggest that they are related to guid- 
ance in ways quite similar to other aspects 
of the educational program. 


m@ “The public school system, of all public 
agencies, is in the most advantageous posi- 
tion to provide full-time, free adult coun- 
selling (sic) and guidance services as exten- 
sions of its regular school guidance depart- 
ment and/or adult education activities. By 
offering educational, vocational, marriage, 
and personal counseling to so-called 
‘normal’ persons at least a large part of this 
public responsibility could be met, and 
many serious maladjustments prevented by 
early attention.” So writes William V. 
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Lockwood on “Adult Guidance—A Public 
Responsibility” in the February Adult 
Education. ‘The author describes the In- 
formation and Counseling Service for 
Adults of the Baltimore Public Schools. 


m Harry Beilin of the University of Con- 
necticut has contributed “A Guidance Pro- 
gram for the Elementary School” to the 
Spring Teacher Education Quarterly pub- 
lished by the Connecticut State Department 
of Education. He points out the need for 
a mental hygiene program, orientation, a 
record system, pupil appraisal, and the con- 
tributions of the subject matter class to the 
choice of an occupation. This reviewer has 
noted how few writers on guidance at the 
elementary level have recognized this im- 
portant aspect. Beilin does by saying 
“Many counselors at the high school level 
are appalled , the distorted values that 
affect some adolescents’ choices. This 
might be prevented by the elementary 
school providing some insight into what 
life is really like, at least as the teacher and 
other adults see it.” 


m “Expectancies” is the title of a post- 
humous article by Walter V. Bingham in 
the Spring Educational and Psychological 
Measurement. In concluding this brief, but 
clear article on the construction and use 
of expectancy tables and charts he says “To 
the reader of this paper there is nothing 
novel in principle about these abaci and 
expectancy cards; but to circles where such 
aids should be in daily use, they are still 
found only occasionally. 

In the same issue Edward K. Strong, Jr., 
reports on his study of the validity of oc- 
cupational choice defined as to how nearly 
the vocational choices of college freshmen 
agree with occupation-entered-in 19 years 
later. He found that anywhere from 38 to 
61 per cent continued in the occupation of 
their early choice, dependent on various 
interpretation of responses. Among numer- 
ous significant conclusions is this: “Those 
who changed their choice did not select 
when freshmen an occupation with as high 
prestige value (89) as those who did not 
change (92); and their final occupations had 
appreciably lower prestige value (82) than 
that in 1930.” 


@ More on community guidance centers 
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is found in “Vocational Guidance: A Com- 
munity Responsibility” in the February 
California Journal of Secondary Education 
by David H. Dingilian. The philosophy 
and service of a modern vocational guid- 
ance center are described. 

In the same issue Clifford P. Froehlich 
writes on “Guidance and Evaluation.” He 
asserts that data must be translated into 
human action to have value. He also coins 


a phrase that should help us all to make 
our purposes and our explanation of them 
clearer when he says of guidance services 
“. . , they are designed to lubricate the 
adjustment processes of students.” 


m “Sociodrama in a High-School Adjust- 
ment Class” by Ralph Garry in the March 
School Review includes some valuable sug- 
gestions for those who should be experi- 
menting with these techniques. Included 
are discussions of how to introduce the 
technique to the class, the choices and re- 
jections of the class, the acting out of gen- 
eral problems and of personal problems 
and evaluation of the project by the class. 


m ‘Religious freedom and moral effective- 
ness are being put increasingly in jeopardy 
by a persistent confusion about the relation 
of people’s moral interests to their religious 
interests,” says R. Bruce Raup writing on 
“Moral Authority and Religious Sanction” 
in the March Teachers College Record. He 
attempts to distinguish between these “dif- 
ferent dimensions of human experience” 
and discusses how the present confusion 
seriously affects schools and the interna- 
tional scene. 

In the same issue is found “The Political 
Preferences of Adolescents” which reports 
on research carried on in connection with 
the Citizenship Education Project. It was 
found that preferences could redicted 
with high accuracy from parents’ choice, re- 
ligion, and socio-economic status and the 
authors say “Somehow the automaticity of 
choice is uncomfortable. This is not be- 
cause political attitudes have correlates and 
are predictable, but because the predictors 
are such comparatively stable factors. . 

It is as if we had a mass of political robots 
who were foreordained to react in a cer- 
tain way, and the only reason not all react 
as predicted is that our mechanism for pre- 
diction is not 100 per cent efficient. . . 

It may be that the task for educators must 
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become one of making children understand 
why they act as they do... . 


m The March issue of Education is de- 
voted to the theme of guidance toward (sic) 
science occupations. They run the gamut 
from good, through indifferent, to the defi- 
nitely bad and harmful. Some of the best 
are by Vinal, Foshay, Hobbs, MacLean, and 
Johnson. Some of the worst are out and 
out recruiting or inspiration devoid of re- 
ality such as that by R. L. Williams of Gen- 
eral Motors that “Any student who desires 
to enter college should by all means be en- 
couraged to do so.” This uneven and 
poorly planned edition is capped off with 
“Good Advice” in the form of a Dale Car- 
negiesque selection from NAM’s “Your Op- 
portunities in Science.” 


@ “Guidance is an Important School Func- 
tion” says Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in the March issue of 
the California Teachers Association Jour- 
nal. He describes the work and publica- 
tions of the Bureau of Guidance. 


@ Adult Education continues to be jam- 
packed with provocative and informative 
articles useful to the counselor and teacher 
of people of all ages. The March issue pre- 
sents Nathaniel Cantor in “A Way of 
Thinking About Learning” and Eugene L. 
Gsier in “When They're Not Talking,” both 
of which relate to group methods. You 
might also be well advised to read “Grou 

think or Group Thinking?” which is a a 
to the article by William Whyte, Jr., in the 
January and March, 1952, issues of Fortune. 


And these .. . also: 


“Student Group-Discipline” by Elizabeth 
Pilant in March Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation . . . “What Teen-Agers Want to 
Know” in April Reader’s Digest . . . “What 
the IQ Hides” by S. B. Sarason in March 
Youth Leader’s Digest . . . “Three Types of 
Counseling” in October 1, 1952, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, Educational Leader of Kansas 
State Teachers College . . . “Recent Re- 
search With Personality Inventories” and 
“Influence of Socioeconomic Status on 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children: 
An Exploratory Study” in February Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology . . . ““Psychol- 
ogy as a Science, as a Technology, and as a 
Profession” by Walter V. Bingham in March 
American Psychologist .. . “There is Some- 
thing You Can Do About Mental Health” 
by William C. Menninger in May Altrusan 
... “The Negro in Industry” and “Trends 
in the Employment of College and Univer- 
sity Graduates in Business and Industry, 
1953” in March Journal of College Place- 
ment ... “Guidance in the Junior High- 
school” by Muriel I. Sheldon in March NEA 
Journal ... “The Teaching of Values in the 
Changing Community” and “Discovering 
and Working With the Real Community” 
in March California Journal of Seconda 
Education . . . “Development and Guid. 
ance,” “Problems of Young People” and 
“Major Problems Facing the High School 
Counselor and the College Dean” in March 
Journal of the NADW.—CLARENCE W. 
Fartor and Graduate Student Gwen Nor- 
RELL, College of Education, University of 
Colorado. 








NOMINATION OF OFFICERS 


Every member of APGA is urged to participate 
in the nomination of candidates for the offices 


of president-elect and treasurer. 
nominating ballot in your October issue—and 
use it to make your choices known. 


Watch for the 
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GENERAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE, A Committee Report by Members 
of the faculties of Andover, Exeter, 
Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Yale. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 142 pp. $2.00. 


the field of education. One individual 
became aware of a problem—the lack of 
coordination between the last two years in 
secondary school and the first two years in 
college, often resulting in a loss of interest, 
especially among the more gifted—a commit- 
tee was appointed, financial aid was secured 
from a private foundation, some research 
was undertaken, consultants were called in, 
findings were discussed, and finally tentative 
conclusions were reached. This published 
report of the committee now presents the 
problem and proposed solution to the wider 
public on the assumption that after general 
discussion, individuals and organizations 
will take action. The committee does not 
oppose the widening of educational oppor- 
tunity to more young people with the in- 
evitable lowering or changing of traditional 
standards, but it does believe that adapta- 
tions must be made in the educational sys- 
tem in order to challenge the superior stu- 
dent. It does not believe that the problem 
can be solved adequately either by indi- 
vidual student initiative or by a guidance 
program. “This problem of keeping the 
student fully stretched . . . (is). . . the 
single most important question . . .” (p. 
17). 

The committee found considerable evi- 
dence of overlapping or duplication, and 
possibly some gaps, between the last two 
years in school and the first two years in 
college. These are “the middle years” in 
which the general education courses are 
taught. There seemed to be some disagree- 
ment among the members of the commit- 
tee as to why education in this period was 
more or less unsatisfactory. Some pro- 
posed the explanation that it was because 


His Is a report of democracy in action in 
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students elected less “solid” courses in order 
to make high grades, and so were not well 
prepared for advanced courses, others, that 
it was a matter of individual maturity, or 
that it was largely a matter of differences 
in individual interests, while still others 
thought that some things were taught too 
late, as foreign languages, or too early, as 
values. The discussion by specific areas in 
Chapter V (pp. 40-99) will be stimulating 
to any one interested in education. For 
example, the committee believes that every 
college student should be required to take 
a full course in the area of values, probably 
in his sophomore year. 

There may be some inconsistencies in the 
educational philosophy of the committee 
members since in one place they seem to 
chide faculty members i not making stu- 
dents interested in getting a liberal educa- 
tion (p. 100), yet in another they express 
the hope that students will discuss the ideas 
in this report (p. 123). 

The most important single recommenda- 
tion is found in Chapter VII, “A Seven- 
Year Program: Planned Acceleration.” It 
is proposed that students who are able, ma- 
ture, and interested, be allowed to skip 
either the last year in high school or the first 
year in college. Final answers were not 
given to administrative problems, but it was 
suggested that acceleration examinations be 
developed to facilitate placement and that 
emotional maturity be determined by in- 
terviews. These six institutions and all 
others interested are urged to develop an 
experimental seven-year program (p. 119). 

This book makes no effort to survey cur- 
rent practices in the field of acceleration 
programs. If this were done it would be 
found out that in some institutions there 
are well-developed programs of accelera- 
tion already in regular use. For example, 
acceleration by examination has been a 
regular part of the Basic College at Michi- 
gan State College since 1944.—Lro A. Haak, 
Professor of Social Science, Michigan State 
College. 
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CHARACTER BUILDING AND HIGHER Epv- 
CATION, by Ordway Tead. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1953. 129 pp. 
$2.00. 


T= INCLUSION of this twenty-fifth volume 
in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series is 
justified. The follower of “idealism” in 
education will commend Character Build- 
ing and Higher Education. The pragma- 
tist may condemn it, and those who main- 
tain that a college confine its efforts solely 
to “intellectual” pursuits may cast dis- 
paraging remarks in its direction. Tead, 
nevertheless, asserts that the strengthening 
of character is just one of many aims of 
higher education: “Nothing I say, however, 
traduces, dilutes, or diverts the established 
objectives of higher education from the in- 
clusion of aims and methods contributory 
to fulfillment for body, mind, and spirit, 
to the advancement of life of reason, and 
to a deep and impassioned concern for 
truth-seeking” (p. 5). 

Tead points out three obstacles which 
must be overcome in order to place char- 
acter building in its rightful position in the 


field of higher education: The first is 
secularism, defined as “basically a preoccu- 
pation with the immediate, with ‘the things 
which are seen,’ and a devaluing of ‘the 
things which are unseen;’” (p. 10). The 
second element is scientism—the “ultrasci- 
entific dogmatism which contends that all 
that is real in life is discoverable and de- 
terminable through scientific inquiry; that 
use of scientific methods will disclose all 
necessary truth that what cannot be meas- 
ured cannot be evaluated” (p. 12). The 
third element is “ a basically immoral situa- 
tion . . . in the relation of the student to 
his studying, his learning, and his teacher” 
(p. 14). The situation is “immoral” be 
cause both teacher and student fail to real- 
ize the nature and methods of genuine 
learning. 

After the first two chapters, I began to 
wonder how Tead defined character, but in 
the third he identifies it as “a kind of con- 
tinuing, over-all, qualitative response in ac- 
tion to all situations with which the indi- 
vidual is confronted” (p. 19). In other 
words, the individual has the ability to re- 
flect on and make judgment concerning acts 
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which will have consequences for himself 
and society. 

The author then continues his discussion 
on how to gain a place for character train- 
ing in higher education. In order to over- 
come the aforementioned obstacles, Tead 
would apply to the development of charac- 
ter the same principles of education and 
learning necessary for other educational 
aims. He believes that there should be a 
goal toward which the student, teacher, and 
college should work. One such objective is 
the following: “It is worth repeating that 
fundamentally the creation by each student 
of a defensible system of values is one of 
the key objectives of . college experi- 
ence.” In order to achieve this goal it is 
necessary to provide a motivating factor 
in this area as in any other area. How do 
you motivate the student? How do you 
help a student create a system of values? In 
Chapter V Tead suggests that the teacher, 
teaching itself, the administration, and 
extracurricular activities (particularly the 
student council, chapel, fraternal organiza- 
tions, athletics, and the honor system) can 
be directed and channeled to assist in char- 
acter building. 
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Then follow Tead’s excellent “Sugges- 
tions Toward Ten Commandments for All 
Who Deal with College Students.” The 
book could well end there. But to me the 
most interesting and stimulating sections 
are Chapters VI, VII, and VIII, dealing 
with religion in relation to science and edu- 
cation. This much labored problem is 
given one of the finest presentations it has 
been my pleasure to read. Religion is dis- 
cussed in a broad conceptual _ avathrdnart 
rather than from a narrow sectarian view- 
point. Tead indulges in no maudlin senti- 
mentality, but sincerely and honestly pre- 
sents a difficult topic.—]. GEorFFREY Moore, 
Dean, Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. 
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COLLEGE AND Lire: Problems of Self-dis- 

. covery and Self-direction, by M. E. Ben- 
nett. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1952. 457 pp. 


T His 1s the fourth edition of College and 
Life by M. E. Bennett, Psychologist at 
Pasadena City Colleges. Popular as the 
other editions of the textbook have been the 
author should find this one in even more 
demand for he has not only taken into ac- 
count, in his revision, the changing world 
since World War II, but the fact that we are 
now in a cold war and in all probability 
will be for many years to come. He recog- 
nizes that this fact poses problems never 
faced before and thus necessitates more in- 
formation for all students. The text is care- 
fully divided into three sections: 


1. Living in College, with particular em- 
phasis on goals, adjustment, and fi- 
nances. 

Learning in College, emphasizing learn- 
ing and reading techniques in addition 
to evaluation of progress and purpose- 
ful thinking. 

Building a Life, which includes self- 
appraisal and understanding along with 
marriage planning and responsibilities 
of citizenship. 


In his revision the author has retained 
those parts that stood the test of time and 
useability and yet brought it up to date in 
regard to research and viewpoint. He has 
adopted a very realistic, down to earth ap- 
proach and is non-theoretical and not too 
esoteric. Yet, because of the detailed cover- 
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age and the fact that it deals with a sub- 
ject matter many students might find dull 
the need of a stimulating instructor to main- 
tain interest is apparent. 

It is comprehensive in its coverage of stu- 
dent adjustment problems and from a tech- 
nical point of view this book is “good psy- 
chology.” The author has steadfastly held 
to his original thesis that “the fundamental 
purpose of the book remains the same as in 
previous editions, viz., to help students make 
the best use of their opportunities in col- 
lege and to guide them in study and solu- 
tion of problems of life planning and ad- 
justment.” 

Although designed as a text for a fresh- 
man course in Psychol of Adjustment 
or general orientation, this text would have 
value for the College Personnel worker in 
terms of a review of student problems and 
suggested approaches to their solution. It 
is highly readable, written in non-technical 
language, electric in its ego to the sub- 
ject matter covered and serves as a good 
bibliography of recent research.—L. DALE 
Faunce, Dean of Students, State University 
of Iowa. 


Tue Art oF HuMAN Re tations, by Henry 
Clay Lindgren. New York: HERMITAGE 
House, 1953. 287 pp. $3.50. 


Tes Book, as might be inferred from the 
title, is written for the lay public. In 
the preface the author very successfully es- 
tablished his rationale for writing it. The 
following selected quotations (pp. 7—9) are 
illustrative: 
Although there is still a tendency on the part of 
some scientists and practitioners to regard their 
lore as the exclusive property of the profession, 
there has been, in recent years, a genera! willing- 
ness to share the results of research and to dispel 
the mystery that surrounds many of the pro- 
fessions . . . the point is that scientific knowl- 
edge and understanding have become a legiti- 
mate possession of the citizen of today... . It 
is no longer the closely held secret of the scholar 
and the scientist. This book is an attempt to 
provide some of the help we need in understand- 
ing ourselves and the people we live and work 
with. 


The book discusses the problems of nor- 





GUIDANCE SERVICES IN THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
by Raymond N. Hatch 
This compact and conveniently arranged 
little book is packed full of practical 
suggestions for the development of an 
elementary school guidance program. 
The author describes the common charac- 
teristics and needs of pupils in the elemen- 
tary school and shows what the guid- 
ance services can do to meet the individ- 
ual needs of pupils through such devices 
as: the pupil-inventory service, the in- 
formation service, on the counseling 
service. Counselors, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators will find this book of 
genuine interest. 120 pages, paper bound, 
$1.50. 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 

by Raymond N. Hatch and Paul L. Dressel 
This new book just off the press contains 
practical suggestions for the development 
of a secondary school guidance program. 
Dr. Hatch and his co-author Dr. Dressel 
have maintained compactness and com- 
pleteness of content throughout. It is set 
up in similar fashion to Dr. Hatch's 
book written for the elementary level, 
and which has been highly praised by 
users from every section of the country. 
Common characteristics and needs of 
= are described by the authors. It 
will also be of genuine interest to 
counselors, teachers, and administrators. 


192 pages, paper bound, $2.50. 
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mal people. These include such topics as 
the importance of self-understanding, anx- 
iety, emotional maturity, communication 
between individuals and interpersonal rela- 
tions. The style is free and readable. The 
vocabulary is geared to the level of the lay 
reader, yet meaning has not been lost by 
over-simplification. Use of examples, cases, 
and illustrations keeps the interest and 
understanding of the reader at a high level. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the author 
has accomplished his purpose admirably. 
He has taken the theories and concepts de- 
veloped by such writers as Horney, Fromm, 
Sullivan, and Mullahy and translated them 
into the language of the layman without 
destroying their authenticity. For the most 
part, he has not compromised the substance 
of scientific findings for the sake of simplifi- 
cation. If he is guilty on any count in this 
respect, it might possibly be that in the 
process of —— some of the concepts 
and factors affecting behavior he has neces- 
sarily omitted important qualifications, re- 
lationships, or alternatives to the explana- 
tions he proposes. 

The generous use of case histories and 
anecdotes is one of the most commendable 
features of the book. At the same time, 
however, there is the danger of the naive 
reader taking the cause and effect relation- 
ships discussed for similar situations within 
his own experience, attempting to draw 
similar conclusions and make similar gen- 
eralizations. A case in point is found on 
page 50: 


You ask a college student who is drinking beer 
why he likes it. He looks at you in surprise and 
says: “Because it fasfes good!” The man next 
to him is drinking a coke, so you ask him why 


he isn’t drinking beer. He makes a face and says: 


60 


Because it tasles so lousy!” Obviously the 
reasons for drinking or not drinking beer do not 
lie in its taste. . You find, on questioning, 
that the first student’s parents do not drink at 
all. You also find that he is a junior in college, 
just turned twenty-one. He is attending a col- 
lege several hundred miles from home. He lives 
in a fraternity house . the second college 
student . . . is working his way through college. 
He lives alone in a boarding house. . Yes, 
his parents occasionally take a drink, and the 
beer he tasted was at home. . Our second 
man has no need for beer. 


There is nothing inherently wrong with 
this or the other illustration used, but the 
reader is not cautioned concerning the 
uniqueness of each “case” and the wide vari- 
ation of the dynamic and interrelating fac- 
tors which come into play for each person 
and which are necessary to understand his 
behavior. Like most ks of this type, 
written for popular consumption, there is 
relatively little documentation of ideas or 
concepts which have been presented; how- 
ever, there is provided a list of suggested 
readings at the end upon which many of 
the concepts discussed in the book were 
based and which could be sought out for 
further consideration and clarification. Al- 
though the book is “easy reading” it can 
and should be accompanied by self-analysis 
and personal reflection. It could very well 
be recommended as a non-fiction selection 
of the “Book-of-the-Month Club.”—WaALTER 
F. JoHNsON, Department of Guidance and 
Counselor Training, Michigan State 
College. 
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PLANNING YouR Future, by George E. 
Myers, Gladys M. Little, and Sarah A. 
Robinson. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1953. 526 pp. 
$3.60. 


iB FOURTH edition of Planning Your 


Future is a complete revision. The 
choice of content, points of emphases, and 
illustrations show the timeliness of the 
book. One evidence of the completeness of 
its revision is to be found in the attention 
given to the role of women in the world of 
work. While data from the 1950 census 
and federal legislation affecting workers in 
effect January 1, 1951, have been used in 
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THE MANSON EVALUATION by Morse P. Manson. Differentiates 
rapidly and economically alcoholic, psychoneurotic and psychopathic per- 
sonalities from the relatively stable. 


Specimen Kit (25 tests, manual and key) 
100 tests, manual and key 


THE ALCADD TEST by Morse P. Manson. An objective measurement 
of the extent of alcoholic addiction in men and women. 


Specimen Kit (25 tests, manual and key) 
100 tests, manual and key 


THE S-I INVENTORY by A. H. Maslow ef al. Detects and measures 
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SALES COMPREHENSION TEST by M. M. Bruce. An aid in the ap- 
praisal of sales ability and potentiality for sales work. 


Specimen Kit (25 tests, manual and key) 
100 tests, manual and key 


SALES MOTIVATION INVENTORY by M. M. Bruce. An inventory 
geared specifically to the sales field. 


Specimen Kit (25 tests, manual and key) 
100 tests, manual and key 


BUSINESS JUDGMENT TEST by M. M. Bruce. An aid in measuring 
skills in human relations. 


Specimen Kit (25 tests, manual and key) 
100 tests, manual and key 


THE TIME APPRECIATION TEST by John N. Buck. An “emergency” 
intelligence test for subjects 10 years and older. Administered and scored 
in 10 minutes. 
Specimen Kit (25 tests, manual and key) 
100 tests, manual and key 
. WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY? by M. M. Bruce 
and J. Bernard. A trade test of value in vocational and industrial situations. 
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this edition, the authors have avoided the 
use of too many of the types of specific data 
which tend to date books. The inclusion of 
a discussion of sources of information and 
the use of activities and projects in each 
chapter make ample provision for the ob- 
taining of specific and up-to-date career 
facts. 

The treatment of the chapters which de- 
scribe the various groups of i ne 
follows a consistent pattern which pro- 
vides a well-rounded description of the 
occupations which make up any one group. 
The chapter dealing with occupations re- 
lated to recreation will be of interest to 
many students. The one on homemaking 
is a significant feature of the book. 

The book does a great deal more than 
merely provide career facts. Attention is 
given to the development of attitudes and 
understandings relative to all types of 
workers. The young student is encouraged 
to think seriously about his career choice, 
beginning with some self-study and relating 
his choice to his place in school and com- 
munity life. The chapters “How School 
Helps You” and “Using Your Leisure 


Time” are especially helpful. Several 
chapters are devoted to suggestions for find- 
ing a job and to success on the job. These 
chapters emphasize attitudes as well as tech- 
— and procedures. 

he emphasis upon the changing nature 
of work and also upon the economics in- 
volved in the world of work should help the 
student make a more realistic choice of 
occupation. The reader is aware of the 
importance of the role of work in our way 
of life. Developing respect for all workers 
as effective citizens is one of the aims of 
the book. 

Suggestions made for surveying the occu- 
pational opportunities in the local com- 
munity will be of interest to student and 
teacher alike. One of the strengths of the 
book is the wealth of suggestions for activi- 
ties and projects. 

The illustrations are quite varied includ- 
ing photographs and charts. The pictures 
are modern pictures and are pertinent to 
the material in the book. Excellent bibli- 

aphies are included in each unit. 

The book is clearly and concisely written 
and would be most interesting to the 
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younger students in the secondary school. 
It has possibilities for use in classes which 
combine a study of occupations with other 
aspects of social studies. Any group of high 
school students interested in planning edu- 
cational programs in terms of occupational 
choices would find Planning Your Future 
a useful tool.—ANNA R. Meeks, Director of 
Guidance, Baltimore County Board of Edu- 
cation, Towson, Maryland. 


ual. Among clinical psychologists and 
psychiatrists there is a great superstructure 
of theory based upon case studies and clin- 
ical experience which assumes that impor- 
tant sources of personal maladjustment lie 
in the somatopsychological situation of the 
individual. This publication attempts to 
bring together the widely scattered knowl- 
edge bearing upon this problem. 

It is the author’s point of view that not 


all of the multitudinous ways in which the 
human physique varies are relevant to the 
somatopsychological problem. Criteria of 
relevancy are: (1) The physique must insti- 
gate behavior which in turn requires be- 
havioral adjustments not directly induced 
by the particular physical characteristic in 
question; or (2) the physique must be per- 
ceived by the person or others as being of 
significance for his life career; or (3) the 
physique must be perceived by the person 
or others as having social significance in the 
particular culture. 

While not all physical variations have 
significance in terms of these criteria, a 
vast number may have significance for par- 
ticular individuals in particular circum- 
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ADJUSTMENT TO PHYSICAL HANDICAP AND 
IttnEss: A Survey of The Social Psy- 
chology of Physique and Disability, by 
Roger G. Barker with Beatrice A. Wright, 
Lee Meyerson, Mollie R. Gonick. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 
1953. 440 pp. $2.00. 


Is THE OPINION of the authors there is a 
widespread assumption among laymen 
and social scientists that physique in its 
social-psychological aspects is of great im- 
portance in the motivation of the individ- 
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stances. The kinds of physical variations 
which have somatopsychological effects and 
for which there is some relevant scientific 
literature are listed below: 
Motor 13. Diabetes 
Ability 14. Rheuma- 
8. Speech tism 
9. Visual Im- 15. Leprosy 
pair- 16. Cancer 
ments 17. Orthopedic 
10. Auditory Disabil- 
Impair- ity 
ments . Acute Iil- 
. Tubercu- ness 
losis 
2. Heart 
ease 


. Size A 
. Age 
Race 
. Sex 
5. Cosmetic 
Defect 
3. Muscular 
Strength 


Dis- 


From this list, the authors have eliminated 
the physical characteristics of age, race, and 
sex for which the literature has been re- 
viewed in recent years. Speech defects 
have been omitted also since it is not only 
a well-documented field but one in which 
it is difficult to isolate the somatopsycho- 
logical influences from the psychosomatic 
and physiological. Leprosy has not been 
included since it is a minor problem in 
Western countries. This volume is for the 
most part concerned with assembling the 
widely scattered literature bearing upon the 
somatopsychological effects of the remain- 
ing physical characteristics. 

While all kinds of behavior are affected 


by somatopsychological influences the 
authors have focused upon those phases of 
behavior on which research appears to be 
most productive at the present time: social 
behavior and personality. Intelligence and 
education have been entirely omitted since 
the literature on these aspects of the be- 
havior of the physically atypical persons 
has been quite extensive in recent years. 

Of considerable interest to counselors of 
the physically handicapped is the section on 
employment for the disabled. The authors 
include current employer practices in this 
regard, work performance of the handi- 
capped, turnover, accident rate, absentee- 
ism and other factors of vital interest to 
personnel analysts. 

The work is especially distinguished by 
a most comprehensive bibliography which 
in itself would comprise a very satisfactory 
library of information on matters relating 
to the problems confronting all the handi- 
capped. This book contains not only much 
that would be of value to the newcomer in 
the field of work with the physically handi- 
capped, but is indeed a repository of much 
information with which many of the more 
experienced veterans in the field are un- 
familiar.—RALF A. PECKHAM, Supervisor of 
Special Services, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Lansing, Michigan. 
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